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I 

SOME  SOCIALIST  AND  ANARCHIST  VIEWS  OF 
EDUCATION 

These  views  on  education  given  by  representative  social¬ 
ists  and  anarchists  will  attract  attention,  largely  on  account 
of  their  novelty;  but  they  deserve  careful  consideration  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  utterances  of  prominent  and  able 
persons  representing  these  two  schools  of  thought.  There 
are  two  classes  of  anarchists:  the  anarchists  by  deed — the 
bomb-throwers,  who  think  that  the  present  civilization  should 
be  physically  destroyed  and  that  we  should  start  all  over 
again — and  the  philosophical  anarchists,  who  aim  to 
bring  about  a  new  order  of  society  through  education. 
Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker  and  Dr  Gertrude  B.  Kelly,  who 
contribute  to  this  symposium,  belong  to  the  latter  school,  of 
which  Mr.  Tucker  is  the  most  prominent  representative 
in  this  country.  He  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Liberty,  a 
small,  eight-page  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  the  exposition 
of  his  views  and  the  general  discussion  of  questions  interest¬ 
ing  to  anarchists.  He  also  publishes  a  number  of  works  on 
sociology,  including  a  large  work  of  his  own:  Instead  of  a 
book:  by  a  man  too  busy  to  write  one.  Although  this  is,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  “a  fragmentary  exposition  of  philosophical 
anarchism  ”  (so  termed  because  the  articles  have  been  culled 
from  his  newspaper),  it  is  probably  the  best  work  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  from  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  obtain  a 
general  view  of  this  subject.  An  authoritative  exposition 
of  philosophical  anarchy  is  found  in  Proudhon’s  What  is  prop- 
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erty?  or,  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  right  and  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by 
Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Matchett  was  the  Presidential  candidate 
of  the  Socialistic  Labor  party  at  the  last  national  election. 
He  is  a  man  of  middle  age,  who  from  early  youth  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  socialism.  For  years  he  has  held  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  the  mechanical  department  of  one  of  the 
large  telephone  corporations.  He  is  an  earnest  speaker 
whose  services  are  always  in  demand  in  a  political  campaign, 
and  represents  the  best  element  of  the  studious  and  thought¬ 
ful  handicraftsman. 

Mr.  Lucien  Sanial  was  the  mayoralty  candidate  of  the  So¬ 
cialistic  Labor  party  at  the  recent  municipal  election  in  New 
York,  and  polled  about  fourteen  thousand  votes.  He  is  an 
educated  Frenchman,  who  early  became  interested  in  the 
teachings  of  August  Comte,  Karl  Mar.x.  and  other  radical 
writers  on  sociological  questions.  He  has  resided  in  this 
country'  for  many  years,  and,  at  one  time,  was  the  editor  of 
The  People,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  the 
organ  of  the  socialists. 

Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly  is  a  prominent  and  skillful  member 
of  her  profession.  She  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  philosophical  anarchism,  though,  it  will  he  seen  by 
referring  to  her  paper  printed  below,  she  is  not  as  radical  in 
her  views  as  the  master-spirit,  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  like  Ahou 
Ben  .^dhenl,  “  leads  all  the  rest.” — Ei>itor 

I 

By  CiiAKLKS  II.  MATiiiKn,  Socialist 
I'aiulidalc  of  ihr  .Socialistic  I.almr  Party  for  Presidriit  of  the  United 
St.ates.  189^) 

It  seems  to  me  (hat  considerable  confusion  exists,  even  in 
the  minds  of  ethicatetl  jieople,  as  to  the  |)rinciples  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  I«nh«»r  party  of  the  Ihiitetl  States.  It  is  neces.sary. 
therefore,  at  the  out.sc't  to  remind  the  render  that  the  one 
great  funtlamental  aim  of  tite  Socialists — to  which  they  l»end 
their  every  endeavor  ami  which  they  always  keep  in  view — 
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is  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  industry,  in  which  the 
principle  of  co-operation  shall  be  applied  to  all  industrial 
enterprises.  They  believe  that,  through  the  perversion  of 
democracy  to  the  ends  of  plutocracy,  labor  is  robbed  of  the 
wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is  denied  the  means  of  self- 
employment,  and,  by  compulsory  idleness  in  wage  slavery, 
is  even  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  one  object 
which  the  Socialists  have  in  mind  is  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  labor.  Under  a  socialistic  commonwealth  there 
would  be  various  changes  in  municipal  government  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  Socialists  believe  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  laboring  man.  Among  politicians  of  both  the  old 
parties  there  is  much  talk  of  municipal  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  city  franchises  as  it  has  heretofore  been  custom¬ 
ary  to  grant  to  private  corporations.  The  Socialists  believe 
that,  while  such  municipalization,  under  middle-class  manage¬ 
ment  and  on  the  middle-class  plan,  might  be  highly  profitable 
to  the  middle  class  and  its  political  agents,  it  could  be  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  wage-working  people.  It  might  even 
be  highly  profitable  to  the  corporations,  whose  plants  would 
no  doubt  be  bought  at  corruption  prices,  including  all  the 
water  in  their  stocks. 

The  great  fact  to  be  observed  in  the  present  industrial 
order  is  that  labor  is  a  commodity — a  thing  like  pig  iron,  or 
anything  else — to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  difference  between 
wage  slavery  and  chattel  slavery  seems  to  be  that  the  negro 
was  driven  upon  the  auction  block  with  a  cowhide  and  sold 
by  somebody  else,  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  the 
laborer  is  compelled  to  go  there  of  his  own  accord  through 
lack  of  industrial  opportunity.  It  is  this  .system,  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  which  we  want  to  get  ri<l  of.  and  we  see  no  way  of 
getting  rid  of  it  under  the  capitalistic  mo«le  of  production. 
The  only  way  out  of  it  is  in  the  formation  of  a  co-o|)erativc 
order  of  society;  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  collectivity 
the  whole  machinery  of  production.  Uinler  the  new  order 
of  things  enormruis  changes  would  follow;  our  present  initi- 
tutions  would  l>e  radically  reinoileled,  or  entirely  disappear. 
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On  the  subject  of  education  the  Socialistic  Labor  party 
declared  at  its  last  National  Convention,  held  in  New  York 
city,  July,  1896,  that,  under  the  present  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  “  School  education  of  all  children,  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  should  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible 
to  all  by  public  assistance  in  meals,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  when 
necessary.”  As  things  are  now,  without  looking  forward  to 
what  should  be  done  under  socialism,  we  demand  that  the 
state  shall  educate  our  children,  and,  when  necessary,  care 
for  them  in  the  way  indicated,  and  not  make  the  system  a 
mockery,  as  it  is  now. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  public  schools 
and  some  other  municipal  services  in  illustration  of  the 
general  benefits  conferred  by  public  administration,  even 
under  the  capitalistic  system.  But  the  important  fact 
is  lost  sight  of  that  these  services  were  instituted  at 
a  time  when  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  the 
morality  of  political  parties,  and  the  responsibility  of  ofti- 
cials  to  their  constituents  were  very  different  from  what  they 
now  are;  and  that,  with  the  development  of  capitalism  and  the 
growth  of  political  corruption,  they  have  shown  a  constant 
tendency  to  perversion  and  mismanagement. 

In  seeking  to  bring  about  the  new  order  of  society  the 
Socialist  (at  least  the  more  thoughtful  Socialist),  while  not 
attempting  to  go  into  specific  details  as  to  how  various  things 
shall  be  done,  knows  perfectly  well  (as  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked)  that  vast  changes  must  take  place  from  the  present 
order  of  things.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  every  industrial 
system  is  the  foundation  of  a  political  system.  Each  mode 
of  government  has  been  based  on  the  economic  system  pre¬ 
vailing  at  the  time.  The  slave  system  required  a  certain 
particular  political  form  of  expression;  the  wage,  or  capi¬ 
talistic  system,  requires  certain  other  forms.  Under  serf¬ 
dom  there  was  a  political  order,  or  rule,  specially  adapted  to 
that  feature  of  society.  In  the  same  way  the  co-operative 
state  will  require  a  different  political  order  from  that  which 
prevails  at  the  present  time.  This  new  political  order  will 
be  a  gradual  growth,  and  all  the  varied  arrangements  of  so- 
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ciety,  including  the  important  factor  of  education,  will  have 
to  conform  to  the  new  system  of  industry. 

I  have  stated  that  the  main  object  of  socialism  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  present  industrial  condition,  and  that  the 
<letails  of  the  new  order  of  society  are  matters  which  Social¬ 
ists  care  very  little  about.  Their  critics  may  accuse  them  of 
being  vague  and  dreamy,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than 
would  be  a  traveler  who  makes  a  journey_to  London  with¬ 
out  engaging  rooms  in  any  particular  hotel;  he  knows  per¬ 
fectly  well,  beforehand,  that  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  at¬ 
tending  to  that  incident  of  his  trip  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  Without  attempting  to  speak  for  other  Socialists  I 
would  say  that,  personally,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  general 
method  of  public  instruction  existing  at  the  present  time, 
except  that  there  is  not  enough  instruction  of  a  primary 
and  elementary  character.  It  occurs  to  the  Socialist  that, 
while  under  the  present  social  and  industrial  system,  the  peo¬ 
ple  get,  it  is  true,  an  education  for  their  children,  the  money 
to  pay  for  it  seems  to  be  more  grudgingly  given  by  the  law¬ 
makers  than  are  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  armories 
and  the  pay  of  militia  to  destroy  those  same  children  after 
they  shall  have  grown  old  enough  to  have  progressive  ideas 
on  the  new  order  of  society. 

The  Socialists  believe  in  what  is  called  “higher  education”: 
that  is,  they  think  that  a  man  or  woman  should  secure  all 
the  education  possible,  through  public  provision  made 
for  the  same,  or  by  private  effort.  But,  as  municipal 
affairs  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  we  think  it 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  that  the  government  should 
provide  an  abundance  of  elementary  schools  before  it 
undertakes  to  furnish  advanced  courses  of  study  for  those 
who  care  to  follow  them.  If  there  is  any  lack  of  means  to 
provide  for  public  instruction,  it  should  not  certainly  affect 
the  establishment  and  carrying  on  of  the  common  schools 
where  our  children  are  taught  those  ordinary  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
work  in  life.  The  high  schools,  as  they  are  now  established, 
seem  to  be  designed  for  the  childdren  of  the  well-to-do. 
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Poor  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  their  children  to  such 
schools;  when  the  children  become  old  enough,  and  their  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  are  greater,  they  must  go  to  work  to  help  sup¬ 
port  themselves — the  boys  especially,  who  must  make  a 
beginning  at  learning  some  trade. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  languages  in  public  schools,  that 
should  be  purely  optional.  Certainly  no  pupil  should  be 
compelled  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  A 
knowledge  of  such  languages  may  be  very  useful  to  a  few 
persons  of  scholarly  habits;  it  would  certainly  be  of  no  value 
to  the  ordinary  man  compelled  to  make  his  living  in  the 
usual  course  of  life.  Horace  Greeley  was  once  speaking 
about  the  vast  amount  of  linguistic  knowledge  some  scholars 
professed,  seemingly  thinking  it  necessary  that  they  should 
have  the  gift  of  many  tongues  in  order  to  induce  the  door¬ 
keeper  of  the  gates  of  learning  to  open  unto  them.  He  dryly 
remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  eat  a  quarter  .section  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  drink  of  water. 

The  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  at  the  present 
time  is  practically  inoperative.  Under  the  co-operative  com¬ 
monwealth  such  a  law,  I  think,  would  not  be  necessary. 
Then  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  leisure  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  Men  would  be  freed  from  the  continuous 
grind  of  work  to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  which  not 
only  occupies  the  bulk  of  their  time  but  so  wears  upon  them 
physically  that  they  lose  all  stimulus  for  intellectual  effort. 
Under  the  new  social  system,  with  less  work  there  would  be 
less  worry,  less  wear  and  tear.  The  mind  of  the  workingman, 
instead  of  being  fagged  out  as  it  is  now,  would  be  responsive 
to  all  educational  influences.  Under  such  an  enlightened 
spirit  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  compel  children  to  learn : 
they  would  do  so  willingly. 

II 

By  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Anarchist 
Editor  of  Liberty 

The  Anarchists  do  not  believe  that  education  should  be 
furnished  to  children  by  the  stat?;.  We  have  no  objection  to 
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philanthropic  efforts  in  that  direction, — people  voluntarily 
«  combining  together  for  such  a  purpose, — but  we  do  object 

f  to  public  schools  supported  by  compulsory  taxation. 

So  far  as  education  is  connected  with  what  is  commonly 
I  called  the  “  general  intelligence  ”  of  the  public,  the  Anarch - 

^  istic  idea  is  that  the  most  intelligent  public  is  the  public  which 

i  is  educated  to  know  how  to  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  The  peo- 

,  pie  may  always  be  trusted  to  find  out  the  means  to  provide  for 

the  instruction  they  desire.  To  be  worth  anything,  educa- 
tion  must  come  as  the  supply  responsive  to  demand.  Private 
enterprise  always  furnishes  anything  for  which  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand,  provided  the  demand  is  a  practicable  one. 

The  Anarchist  believes  that  education  does  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  forming  the  morals  of  the  people.  It 
puts  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  criminally  in¬ 
clined,  and  instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
inclinations  are  good.  Whoever  is  educated  has  power,  and 
that  power  may  be  used  for  evil  or  for  good. 

As  to  what  education  a  child  should  have  the  answer  is, 
the  education  that  it  wants.  Anyone  who  feels  the  need  of 
higher  education  has  the  opportunity  to  strive  after  it  and 
find  the  means  of  getting  it.  Educational  enterprise  should 
be,  like  any  other,  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  offers  what  is 
wanted  to  those  who  want  it  at  a  competitive  price;  those  who 
i  want  a  little  education  will  buy  a  little,  those  who  want  much 

A  will  buy  much. 

P  I  think  the  system  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools 

(which,  of  course,  I  object  to  the  state  supplying)  may  have 
a  better  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people  than  mere  book 
learning.  This  kind  of  education  fosters  the  habit  of  industry 
and  contributes  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter  than  does  the  accretion  of  information;  it  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  personal  habits  and  conduct  of 
the  people  than  book  learning.  Perhaps  the  main  criticism 
that  I  would  make  against  the  public-school  system  is  that 
it  lays  down  one  programme  for  all ;  it  fits  Procrustes  to  the 
;  bed  instead  of  the  bed  to  Procrustes.  As  to  whether  or  not 

children  are  compelled  to  study  too  hard,  it  may  be  said  that 
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any  child  studies  too  hard  who  studies  more  than  it  wants  to. 
I  claim  that  all  children,  by  nature,  like  to  study  if  they  are 
not  compelled  to.  A  child  begins  to  study  as  soon  as  it  opens 
its  eyes.  There  is  no  need  of  discipline  to  direct  the  mind 
of  the  child.  Let  the  child  follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it 
wants  to.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  youth  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  reading  novels,  to  the  exclusion  of  sound  literature. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  on  that  account.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  read  novels  he  had  to  learn  to  read.  He  mani¬ 
fested  a  desire  to  be  able  to  read  because  he  saw  the  children 
around  him  reading,  and,  in  order  to  communicate  with  them 
and  have  feelings  in  common  with  them,  he  must  feel  a  de¬ 
sire  to  learn  to  read.  He  would  be  an  abnormal  being  if  he 
did  not  manife.st  such  a  desire.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
for  a  child  to  learn  his  A  1>  Cs.  the  task  would  be  undertaken 
in  proportion  as  the  child  wants  the  results  that  come  from  it. 
When  children  see  other  children  enjoying  reading,  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,  they  must  necessarily  desire  to  partake  in  the 
same  enjoyment  themselves. 

I  make  the  same  criticism  against  the  present  educational 
system  that  I  mak«  against  all  government  institutions:  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  same  incompetency,  carelessness,  over¬ 
drill,  too  much  regimentation,  too  little  spontaneity,  too  little 
recognition  of  individuality — everything  run  in  the  same 
mold. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  toward  the  child?  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Anarchist  is  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  rights 
and  duties  except  so  far  as  they  are  a  matter  of  contract;  and. 
as  there  can  be  no  contract  between  a  parent  and  an  unborn 
child,  and  as  a  mere  infant  is  incapable  of  making  a  contract, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  duty  to  an  unborn  child  or 
an  infant.  Until  they  are  able  to  assert  themselves,  until 
they  are  able  to  contract,  they  are  the  property  of  their 
creators  (I  mean,  of  course,  their  human  creators),  and  such 
creators  should  have  sole  control  of  them,  and  neither  the 
state  nor  anybody  should  be  allowed  to  step  in  between  the 
creator  and  his  property.  If  the  creator  sees  fit  not  to  give 
his  child  an  education,  that  is  his  business.  It  is  to  be  added, 
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however,  that  the  Anarchist  holds  that  the  motive  of  parental 
affection  is  all-sufficient  to  insure  the  care  of  children  by  their 
parents. 

The  only  ethical  teaching  that  the  Anarchist  believes  in,  for 
either  public  or  domestic  purposes,  is  the  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  equal  liberty.  The  child  is  more  amenable  than 
anybody  else  to  this  teaching  if  taken  in  hand  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  If  his  own  liberties  are  respected  by  his  parents;  if 
there  is  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  him;  if,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  allowed  to  do  it,  simply  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  and  if  no  com¬ 
pulsion  is  exercised  upon  him  except  as  it  would  be  e.xercised 
upon  an  inva.sivc  adult, — i.  c.,  if  the  compulsion  exerci.sed 
upon  a  child  was  a  purely  defensive  compulsion  against  any 
invasive  act  which  the  child  was  going  to  commit, — the  child, 
then,  from  its  very  treatment,  would  acquire  an  idea  of  his 
own  liberties  and  of  the  liberties  of  others,  and  would  learn 
to  insist  upon  the  one  and  respect  the  other.  Such  ideas  are 
carried  out  by  all  Anarchistic  parents  who  understand  their 
own  ideas  and  have  themselves  sufficient  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  to  live  up  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  all  children  are  naturally  disposed  to  take 
property  belonging  to  others.  A  child  should  be  early 
taught  the  idea  of  property.  He  should  be  given  something 
as  his  own,  and,  as  early  as  possible,  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
something  as  his  own,  and  then  care  should  be  taken  that 
his  enjoyment  of  that  property  should  never  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  same  care  taken  that  he  never  interferes  with 
others  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property.  In  that  way  he 
would,  at  a  very  early  age,  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  individual,  of  his  earnings,  and  his  personal  property. 
And  that  idea  covers  all  there  is  in  ethics. 

Physiology,  the  Anarchist  would  teach  to  boys  and  girls 
under  the  same  conditions  that  he  would  teach  anything 
else:  if  they  wanted  to  learn.  The  Anarchist  would  probably 
inform  his  young  daughter  about  the  views  that  were  held 
about  virtue,  etc.,  by  the  majority  of  the  world,  present  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  matter,  and  allow  the  girl  to  come  to  a 
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decision  for  herself.  The  Anarchists  do  not  accept  the  usual 
views  and  prejudices  in  regard  to  so-called  virtue  in  women, 
but  they  consider  utterly  repugnant  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
when  they  are  made  the  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  whether 
it  is  done  legally,  under  the  name  of  marriage,  or  illegally. 

Ill 

By  LrciEN  San  I A  I,,  Socialist 
Candidate  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  1897 

i'he  Socialists  arc  in  favor  of  the  state  giving  to  each  child 
all  the  education  that  the  physical  constittition  of  his  brain  en¬ 
ables  him  to  receive;  the  idea  being  that  his  education  shall 
make  him  the  most  tiseful  possible  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Personally,  1  believe  in  a  most  extensive  system  of 
education ;  not  only  elementary  education,  but  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  mental  development  according  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  child. 

My  criticism  of  the  jjresent  capitalistic  .system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  that  all  the  public  power,  especially  the  power  having 
control  of  educational  affairs,  is  used  by  the  capitalistic  class 
for  its  personal  ends.  I  mean  to  say  that  that  class  uses  the 
educational  .sy.stem  of  the  country  to  develop  in  the  rising 
generation  its  own  economic  views.  Tt  does  not  consider 
the  actual  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  wage-working  class, 
and  keeps  as  many  of  the  children  of  that  class  in  as  low  a 
condition  of  intelligence  as  it  can.  I  will  give  a  practical 
example.  Take  arithmetic;  they  teach,  as  rules  of. arithmetic, 
transactions  concerning  stocks,  interest,  and  matters  of  that 
sort.  They  erect  into  principles  of  arithmetic  transactions 
which  are  merely  an  application  of  those  rules  to  the  capi¬ 
talistic  order.  One  might  multiply  e.xamples  of  this  kind. 
They  presume  to  dictate,  according  to  their  own  notions, 
what  the  coming  generation  shall  or  shall  not  know;  what  it 
shall  think  or  shall  not  think. 

Under  the  present  indu-strial  and  economic  conditions  there 
is  most  decidedly  a  need  for  compulsory  education.  If  we 
take  the  city  of  New  York  we  find  that  in  twelve  years,  from 
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1880  to  1892,  the  population  increased  six  hundred  thousand. 
Of  this  number  twenty  per  cent,  were  children,  according  to 
the  census,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  school  attendance  should  therefore  have  been  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was- 
less  than  thirty  thou.sand;  thus  leaving  ninety  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  without  any  education  whatever.  .\nd  this  in  addition 
to  all  the  ignorance  that  had  already  been  manufactured  un¬ 
der  the  present  method  of  government. 

There  is  an  important  consideration  to  be  added  to  this  re¬ 
mark.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  a  compulsory  education 
law.  'Phat  is  true,  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  ruling  powers  have  systematically  neglected  to 
provide  school  accommodations,  in  order  to  save  money  for 
the  taxpayers.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  money  is 
always  found  in  plenty,  and  readily  spent,  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  making  free  parks,  speedways,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments,  which  the  public  officials  represent  as  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  but  which,  in  reality,  benefit  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  the. owners  of  property  along  the  lines  of 
those  improvements. 

The  Socialists,  of  course,  would  tax  to  the  utmost  for  the 
purpose  of  public  education,  and  for  the  initiation  of  other 
municipal  measures  through  which  children  could  be  raised 
in  an  atmosphere  free  from  the  vicious  contaminations  of  the 
present  tenement-house  system. 

While,  first  of  all,  we  should  provide  for  primary  education, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  every  child 
the  highest  education  which  its  natural  intellectual  aptitudes 
permit  him  to  receive.  Therefore,  dealing  with  the  practical 
question,  I  would  first  provide  for  compulsory  primary-  and 
grammar-school  education,  and  then  give  the  children  that 
had  shown  superior  ability  a  free  education  in  the  higher 
grades  of  science.  One  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  compul¬ 
sory  education  arises  from  the  poverty  of  the  parents  of  chil¬ 
dren  growing  out  of  the  present  economic  condition.  I 
would  have  the  municipalities  provide  free  meals  for  poor 
children,  as  is  done  in  Germany;  free  clothing,  if  necessary, 
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and  even  free  lodgings  if  the  condition  of  the  parents  were 
such  as  to  make  that  advisable. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  general  indiscriminate  teaching  of 
languages  and  science.  Socialists  believe  in  paying  special 
attention  to  the  organization  of  society  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  aptitudes  of  each  individual  member.  In  educational 
matters,  for  instance,  there  are  children  that  develop  great 
ability  in  mathematics,  while  they  may  take  no  interest  in  the 
ordinary  principles  of  philology.  The  Socialist  believes  that 
it  is  an  absurd  system  that  would  enforce  the  study  of  the 
different  branches  of  learning  upon  all  children  alike,  as  is 
done  under  the  present  educational  system. 

As  to  the  matter  of  manual  training,  1  believe  in  the  general 
education  of  the  hand  and  in  the  development  of  the  artisan 
spirit,  but  not  in  the  teaching  of  particular  handicrafts.  Hav¬ 
ing  learned  the  use  of  primary  tools  and  the  fundamental 
principles  common  to  all  the  trades  which  find  their  special 
application  in  industrial  society,  the  child,  arrived  at  the 
proper  age,  can  select  the  occupation  which  suits  him  best; 
whereas,  he  might  dislike  a  vocation  that  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  forced  upon  him  by  his  early  training  in  a  special  trade. 

I  dare  say  that,  under  a  purely  Socialistic  administration, 
education  would  be  conducted  quite  differently  from  what  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to  ask 
the  Socialist  definitely  what  that  plan  would  be.  Socialism 
is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  march  and  tendencies 
of  society.  From  what  can  properly  be  criticised  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  order,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  changes  would  be  introduced 
according  to  the  needs  of  an  intelligent  commonwealth. 
When  capitalism  supplanted  feudalism  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  middle  class,  which  had  po.ssessed  itself  of 
the  public  powers,  marked  out  the  lines  along  which  govern¬ 
ment  should  move.  And  this  class  went  on  legislating  and 
instituting  according  to  its  needs.  So,  of  course,  it  would  be 
with  Socialism,  when  once  the  fundamental  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  co-operation  had  been  adopted. 
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By  Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly,  Anarchist 

Under  present  conditions  I  do  not  see  how  an  Anarchist 
can  help  believing  in  the  necessity  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  until  the  present  economic  conditions  are 
changed  can  we  expect  freedom  in  education.  When 
the  one  great  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  is  settled,  such  minor  questions 
as  compulsory  education,  compulsory  factory  laws,  etc., 
^  will  settle  themselves.  The  one  great  complaint  of  the  An- 
archist  against  society  is  the  iniquity  in  the  distribution  of 
S  wealth;  he  believes  that  all  laborers  should  receive  more 

%  (much  more)  pay  for  their  work  than  they  do  at  the  present 

Ij  time.  How  is  wealth  to  be  distributed  more  equally?  Sim- 

ply  by  taking  away  from  the  enormously  rich  the  special 
^  privileges  by  which,  under  a  false  system  of  government  sup- 

H  ported  by  an  equally  false  system  of  jurisprudence,  they  have 

'v  been  able  to  accumulate  their  vast  fortunes.  No  one  would 

seriously  venture  to -say  that  the  Carnegies,  the  Astors,  the 
Armours,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Pratts,  and  the  Pullmans  really 
earned  the  riches  they  possess.  The  Anarchist  would  forever 
remove  the  opportunities  by  which  these  men  have  been  able 
to  make  such  exceptional  fortunes.  Then  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  Mr.  Carnegie  to  give  libraries,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
to  build  hospitals,  or  Mr.  Armour  to  found  a  college,  because 
the  wealth  which  these  millionaires  might  have  had  would  be 
divided  among  the  people,  all  of  whom  would  receive  higher 
pay  for  their  work,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  able  to 
attend  to  such  enterprises  themselves.  The  modern  method 
of  the  rich  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  robber  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  At  that  time  the  robber  barons  took  all  they 
could  get  from  the  common  people  who  were  in  their  power, 
and  then  handed  back  to  them  something  for  schools, 
churches,  and  the  support  of  the  poor. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Anarchist  does  not  attack 

I  the  schools  or  the  churches.  His  principal  concern  is  to 

change  the  whole  economic  system.  It  would  be  a  great 
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mistake  to  take  away  the  schools,  the  libraries,  and  the 
ehurches  as  they  exist  under  the  present  system,  because  it  is 
only  through  the  existence  of  the  libraries  and  the  schools 
that  most  of  the  people  can  get  any  education  at  all. 

In  the  mad  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  people  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  cannot  earn  enough  to  be  able  to  train  their 
children  themselves,  and  they  have  no  opportunity  to  decide 
who  is  to  train  them.  How  can  men  who  earn  a  dollar  or 
two,  or  even  three  dollars  a  day,  have  the  time  or  the  means 
to  attend  to  the  education  of  their  children?  Necessarily, 
therefore,  the  community,  to  protect  itself  in  securing  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens,  must  enforce  a  compulsory  education  law. 
Though,  as  an  Anarchist,  I  desire  a  radical  change  in  present 
social  conditions,  I  do  not  believe  the  public-school  system 
is  the  place  to  begin.  Manual  and  industrial  training, 
though  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  are  useful 
under  the  present  system,  but  only  because  that  phase  of  edu¬ 
cation  helps  to  mitigate,  somewhat,  the  evils  under  which  we 
suffer.  Such  compulsory  training  the  Anarchist  believes 
would  not  be  necessary  if  every  man  got  what  he  really 
earned. 

The  necessity  at  the  present  time  is  not  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  but  lower  education;  because,  practically,  all  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  open  to  anyone  who  chooses  to 
take  the  course  of  study  therein  prescribed.  There  are  plenty 
of  free  scholarships  in  all  the  leading  colleges — the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Yale.  Harvard.  But  free  scholar- 
.ships  are  useless  to  the  peojjle  who  should  profit  by 
them;  poor  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
boy  while  he  is  pursuing  such  a  course  of  education. 

Under  Anarchi.stic  conditions  parents  would  take  care  of 
the  education  of  children  themselves  as  the  rich  man  does  of 
his  children  now;  he  sends  his  boy  to  a  private  school  and  has 
special  lessons  on  this  or  that  subject,  to  suit  the  special  needs 
and  characteristics  of  the  child.  If  I  am  poor  I  must  now 
take  the  public-school  .system,  though  it  may  be  unsuitcd  to 
me.  or  go  without  any  education.  Under  evolution  yon 
must  have  opportunity  for  growth,  a  chance  for  variation. 
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I  believe  in  that  principle,  applied  physically,  socially,  ment¬ 
ally.  You  cannot  live  in  a  cast-iron  frame  and  expect  you 
will  have  growth.  Just  as  there  is  in  nature,  there  must  be 
a  chance  of  variation.  So,  in  education,  a  man  should  have 
sufficient  means  to  try,  with  his  child,  various  systems  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  so  discover  which  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

I  do  not  (as  I  have  said)  believe  in  compulsory  education 
as  a  principle,  but  I  believe  that  the  lower  education  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  itself.  I  doubt, 
however,  the  expediency  of  the  state  providing  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  as  it  does  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
One  reason  is  because  the  private  institutions  are  better  than 
those  supported  by  the  state  and  the  municipality;  Columbia 
College,  for  instance,  is  far  superior  to  the  City  College. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  Anarchist  believes  that 
the  most  valuable  education  for  both  men  and  women,  at  the 
present  time,  is  scientific.  If  languages  are  properly  taught, 
they  are  useful  because  they  permit  people  to  learn  and  under¬ 
stand  the  evolution  of  society.  They  should  not  be  taught 
as  they  are  now  taught,  simply  by  means  of  the  grammar, 
nothing  else ;  the  scientific  study  of  a  language  is  the  same  as 
the  scientific  study  of  anything  else. 

The  study  of  the  sciences  gives  quite  as  good  a  mental 
training  as  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  (as  compared  with  the  languages)  is  more  use¬ 
ful  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

While  it  is  true  that,  briefly  stated,  the  Anarchistic  creed 
may  be  stated  as  “  hands  off;  no  interference.”  this  principle 
cannot  be  enforced  in  the  bringing  up  of  little  children,  be¬ 
cause  a  little  child  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  its  mother. 
But  I  suppose  that  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bringing  up  of  young  children  will  agree  that  the  less  we 
interfere  with  them  the  better  it  will  be.  Certainly,  under 
the  wiser  modern  methods  of  child-training  we  seek  to  de¬ 
velop,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sympathies  of  the  child's  own 
nature;  that  is  the  idea  of  the  kindergarten,  and  of  modern 
primary-school  education.  The  child  is  taught,  by  natural 
methods,  to  see  and  do  the  right  thing.  In  a  well-ordered 
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family  it  is  the  same:  the  child  learns  to  do  right  more  by  the 
force  of  example  than  by  listening  to  the  precepts  of  the 
moral  law.  In  the  same  way  it  learns  to  speak  correctly,  not 
from  continually  referring  to  a  grammar,  but  from  hearing 
its  parents  and  their  friends  use  proper  language. 

Of  course  the  Anarchists  do  not  believe  in  natural  de¬ 
pravity,  and,  it  may  be  said,  that  those  who  are  not  agnostics 
are  spiritualists  or  heterodox  Christians.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  have  extraordinarily  good  children  if  you  have 
extraordinarily  bad  parents.  It  is  partly  a  question  of 
heredity  and  largely  a  matter  of  training.  My  ideas  on  this 
whole  subject  are  pretty  well  indicated  in  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  great  book  on  education.  If  a  child  sees  its  parents 
honored  on  account  of  certain  qualities — e.  g.,  respect¬ 
ing  other  people’s  rights — it  is  apt  to  imitate  those  quali¬ 
ties.  You  cannot  grow  up  in  a  good  environment  with¬ 
out  receiving  its  influence.  That  is  a  higher  foundation  for 
morality  than  any  lessons  we  receive  from  on  high;  it  is  the 
substitution  of  the  good  of  society  for  the  good  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  morality  now  taught 
in  the  public  and  in  other  schools  is  taught  independent  of 
religion. 


•t 
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I  SCHOOL-BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

5  It  would  appear  from  current  reports  that  the  subject  of 

g  school-building  is  an  all-absorbing  topic  in  most  of  the  large 

g  '  cities  and  towns  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those 

,f  of  the  Old  World. 

5  In  England,  during  a  recent  visit,  I  found  that  suffering 

i  from  overcrowding  existed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  school 
5  boards  in  many  places  were  hiring  temporary  quarters  wher- 

•_  [  ever  possible ;  in  the  meanwhile  pushing  the  erection  of  school 

[_  buildings.  In  London  alone  it  was  said  that  forty  school 

i_  buildings  were  under  construction,  not  one  of  which,  how- 

r  ever,  approached  in  size  or  accommodations  the  average  pub- 

g  lic-school  building  of  New  York. 

[_  The  claim  is  made  that  this  almost  universal  lack  of  schools 

t  is  caused  by  phenomenal  increases  of  population,  and  want 

,{  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact.  It  must,  however,  be 

admitted  that  any  administration  awaking  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  would  hesitate  before  increasing  the 
tax  budget  by  five  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  perhaps  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  suffered  and  did  the  best 
,  possible  with  the  amounts  granted  year  by  year  for  new 
schools,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  population.  But  in 
1883-84  the  situation  became  so  desperate  that  appeal  for  re¬ 
lief  was  made  to  the  State  legislature,  which,  on  June  3, 

1884,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  years  1884, 

1885,  1886,  to  be  known  as  schoolhouse  bonds,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  school  sites,  erecting  new  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  fitting  up  and  furnishing  the  same.  This  act  was 
amended  in  1885  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  include  “  ad- 
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ilitions  to  old  buildings.”  It  was  amended  further,  in  1886, 
so  as  to  extend  the  bond  issue  over  the  years  1887,  1888,  and 
1889. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ample  funds  were  avail¬ 
able,  it  appears  that  great  trouble  was  experienced  in 
securing  suitable  school  sites.  The  Board  of  Education  not 
being  allowed  to  condemn  property,  resort  could  only  be  had 
to  simple  purchase;  hence  a  disagreement  as  to  price  to  be 
paid,  or  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  .sell, 
delayed  and  often  blocked  all  proceedings.  Therefore,  in 
1887,  the  old  law  of  1866,  with  its  many  amendments  re¬ 
specting  the  condemnation  of  property  for  school  sites,  was 
further  amended  and  made  to  apply  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Assured  then  of  being  able  to  proceed,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  obtained,  in  1888,  a  further  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  results  of  these  bond  issues,  as  of  later  ones,  can  be 
readily  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amounts  of  bond  issues  for  the  several  years,  the  number  of 
sites  acquired,  and  of  sittings  furnished.  The  accuracy  of  the 
last  named  item,  prior  to  1893,  is  .somewhat  uncertain,  as  it  is 
not  definitely  known  whether  or  not  allowances  were  made 
for  the  sittings  abandoned  in  old  or  hired  buildings: 


AMOUNT  OF  BOND  NUMBER  OF  SITES  NUMBER  OF 

VEAH  ISSUE  AUTHORIZED  ACQUIRED  FOR  ERECTION  SITTINGS  FURNISHED 
OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


1884  i 

1885  [ 

$2,000,000 

Eight  sites  acquired 
])rior  to,  or  unim¬ 

8,850 

1886  ' 

1887 

None 

proved,  July  I,  1886. 

I 

4.141 

1888 

2.000.000 

1 

3.369 

l88q 

2,000.000 

12 

9.638 

l8qo 

None 

5 

7.093 

1891 

2.000,000 

h 

6,804 

1892 

None 

3 

6,822 

189:1 

1,000,000 

10 

(Net)  7,000 

1894 

1,500,000 

4 

(Net)  11,280 

1895 

5,000,000 

=; 

(Net)  17,041 

1896 

5,000.000 

1 3 

(Net)  5,162 

1897 

10,000,000 

20 

<  first  9  months)  7,700 

1897 

2,5C»,ooo  (for  higli 

Total, 

$33,000,000 

schools). 

93 

94.900 

As  this  article  is  written,  36,850  sittings  are  under  contract 
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It  appears  from  the  records  that,  in  December,  1894,  there 
were  fifteen  new  buildings  and  additions  under  construction 
and  three  sites  not  built  upon. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  sum  appropriated  in  1895,  im¬ 
mediate  returns  therefrom  were  not  available;  as  sites  had  to 
be  first  selected  by  the  ward  trustees,  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  turned  over  to  the  counsel  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  institute  and  carry  on  condemnation  proceedings 
through  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
who,  after  taking  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  property, 
filed  their  report  with  the  court,  which  was  either  affirmed  or 
rejected. 

This  process,  occupyiiig  sometimes  upward  of  twenty 
months,  demonstrated  very  clearly  that  if  in  the  near  future 
relief  was  to  be  had  for  overcrowding  and  lack  of  schools, 
something  must  be  done  to  hasten  matters.  The  result  was 
the  passage  of  a  law  limiting  the  time  of  condemnation  to  six 
months,  unless  the  court  saw  fit  to  grant  an  extension.  This 
period  of  time,  through  further  legislation,  has  been  reduced 
during  the  present  year  to  four  months. 

Owing  to  all  this  unavoidable  delay,  the  results  of  the  last 
three  bond  issues  are  but  now  becoming  apparent.  There  have 
been  completed  and  turned  over  to  teachers  and  pupils  build¬ 
ings  affording  7700  sittings  thus  far  during  the  present  year 
(1897),  with  the  promise  of  36,850  additional  sittings  in  the 
near  future.  These  will  be  provided  in  the  new  buildings 
and  additions,  now  under  contract  to  be  completed  at  various 
times  during  1897  and  1898. 

-A.t  the  present  time  thirty-three  sites  for  elementary 
.schools  and  four  sites  for  high  schools  are  being  acquired,  to¬ 
gether  with  twenty-si.x  plots  for  light  and  air  to  preserve  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  older  buildings. 

The  contracts  for  erecting  the  buildings  upon  these  new 
sites  will  probably  be  let  as  rapidly  as  title  is  acquired;  so 
that  it  is  not  overrating  matters  to  say  that,  within  the  next 
two  and  a  half  years.  New  York  city  will  have  provided  nearly 
150,000  school  sittings. 

llie  selection  of  the  school  sites  has  been  a  problem 
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involving  long  study  and  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education  upon  whom  the  task  de¬ 
volved;  as  to  find  unimproved  plots  in  the  overcrowded 
neighborhoods,  or  even  plots  upon  which  the  improvements 
were  comparatively  worthless,  was  no  easy  task. 

Careful  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  anything  that  might  create  a 
nuisance  or  cause  annoyance  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Lack  of  space  and  time  forbids  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  whole  problem;  but  enough  has  been  set  forth 
to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  answer  the  question  whether  or  not  the  character 
of  the  .school  buildings  has  kept  pace  with  this  rapid  and 
wonderful  march  of  events. 

Wise  legislation,  the  marvelous  development  of  building 
methods,  and  the  cheapening  or  introduction  of  new  ma¬ 
terials,  have  placed  New  York  in  the  enviable  position  of  not 
having  erected  any  but  fireproof  public-school  buildings  since 
the  year  1892.  High-school  and  college  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion;  but  ours  is  the  only  city,  thus  far,  that  has  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  housing  the  helpless  little  children  in  structures  of 
this  character.  Boston  is  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set,  but  shrinks  from  the  task;  even  as  she  marvels  how 
we  introduce  gymnasiums  and  many  other  features  in  our 
elementary-school  buildings,  while  there  they  are  found  only 
in  the  high  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  our  older  school  buildings  have  been 
noted  for  their  dark,  unwholesome,  low-ceiled  playrooms; 
lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  fresh  water  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses;  inadequate  and  inferior  sanitary  accommodations;  lack 
of  outdoor  playgrounds;  small,  dark  classrooms,  overheated 
and  unventilated,  and  with  two  and  three  children  seated  at 
one  long  desk;  wardrobes  in  the  classrooms;  lack  of  room  for 
physical  and  manual  training,  etc.  T  do  not  know  of  any  one 
old  building  in  the  city  to  which  all  of  these  criticisms  would 
apply,  some  having  been  defective  in  one  respect  and  some  in 
another;  but,  in  every  new  building,  successful  effort  has  been 
made  to  meet  them  all. 
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In  the  first  and  most  essential  particular,  the  new  build¬ 
ings  are  fireproof  throughout,  of  steel  skeleton  construction, 
with  steel  beams  and  brick  arches  for  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  system,  terra  cotta  partitions,  iron  and  stone  stairs,  and 
hn  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  indoor  playrooms  are 
large  and  unobstructed  by  interior  walls.  They  are  always 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  have  high  ceilings  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Their  floors  are  paved  with  rock 
asphalt,  similar  to  the  street  pavements.  Drinking  facilities 
are  furnished  so  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  children  can  obtain 
water  at  the  same  time,  the  troughs  to  receive  the  waste  being 
so  designed  that  the  clothing  of  the  children,  either  large  or 
small,  is  not  wet  from  the  spattering  of  the  water. 

The  sanitary  accommodations  are  not  only  adequate,  but 
are  built  on  a  more  liberal  allowance  per  capita  than  else¬ 
where,  while  the  appliances,  designed  after  much  research  and 
study,  are  accepted  as  the  standard,  save  by  those  who  control 
patented  articles. 

The  side  walls  of  the  closet  buildings  are  lined  with  glazed 
brick,  the  floors  paved  with  asphalt,  and  the  roof  is  usually 
provided  with  skylights,  in  order  to  avoid  dark  corners  and 
consequent  uncleanliness;  for  darkness  and  uncleanliness  go 
hand  in  hand — in  fact  they  are  inseparable. 

The  classrooms  contain  about  625  square  feet,  are  well 
lighted,  usually  by  one  large  opening,  often  16  feet  wide  by 
10  feet  in  height,  thus  avoiding  the  cross  lights  that  are  so  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Forced  ventilation  is  provided 
on  the  basis  of  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  capita  per  minute. 
The  children  are  seated  with  single  desks  and  seats  of  the 
adjustable  pattern,  with  aisles  between  each  row.  All  ward¬ 
robes  for  clothing  are  placed  outside  the  classrooms,  steam 
pipes  being  introduced,  where  practicable,  to  dry  and  warm 
the  clothing  and  induce  a  circulation  of  air.  The  space 
used  for  this  purpose  is  not  always  as  great  as  we  could  wish, 
but  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  cost  and  the  limitations 
in  the  size  of  the  site. 

The  fifth  story  of  our  newer  buildings,  which  is  fitted  up 
for  physical  and  manual  training,  has  never  ceased  to  call 
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forth  commendation  from  not  only  visitors  from  this  and 
other  cities,  but  also  from  the  principals,  teachers,  and  pupils 
of  the  schools. 

Each  building  is  wired  for  electric  lighting,  some  having 
their  own  dynamos  complete.  This  makes  them  available 
for  evening  schools  and  for  lecture  purposes,  whenever 
required. 

With  a  site  costing  fourteen  dollars  per  square  foot — or, 
say,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  plot  containing  a 
little  over  eight  city  lots — and  the  schools  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  not  only  greatly  overcrowded  but  also  almost 
unfit  for  school  purposes,  the  amount  of  ground  which  can  be 
equitably  given  for  outdoor  playgrounds  is  a  problem  which 
has  presented  itself  many  times  in  planning  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  A  happy  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  found  by  providing,  in  addition  to  the  indoor 
playroom  on  the  first  story  and  the  outside  playground  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  a  roof  playground,  which,  located  high 
above  the  adjoining  houses,  has  better  light  and  air  than  the 
others,  and  is  more  enjoyable  in  every  way.  Care  is  taken  to 
inclose  both  the  roof  and  sides  with  wire  netting,  to  prevent 
accidents,  while  sanitary  accommodations  are  provided  on 
the  floor  next  to  the  roof.  The  extent  in  square  feet  of  some 
of  these  playgrounds  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  following: 


SCHOOI. 

INSIDE 

PLAYKOOM 

OUTSIDE 

I'l.AVHOOM 

ROOF 

I'LAVOROUND 

New  public  school  i:  Henry,  Oliver,  and 
Catherine  Streets . 

II,229Sq.  ft. 

2,92s  sq.  ft. 

8,639  sq.  ft. 

New  public  school  12:  East  Broadway, 
Henry,  Scaniinel,  and  Couverneur 
Streets . 

11,014  “ 

5.040  “ 

•S.348  “ 

New  public  school  160 :  Suffolk  and 
Rivington  Streets . 

11.574  “ 

.4.955  “ 

7.655  “ 

New  public  school  20:  Rivington,  For¬ 
syth,  and  Eldridge  .Streets . 

12,565  “ 

2.775  “ 

10,787  “ 

New  public  school  42:  Hester,  Orchard, 
and  Ludlow  Streets . 

10,996  “ 

6,424  “ 

12,206  “ 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  all  traffic,  north  and 
.south,  is  conge.sted  within  a  few  avenues,  it  has  long  been  held 
that  while  the  avenue  fronts  were  very  de.sirable  for  school 
sites,  yet  the  noise  from  traffic  was  such  a  great  hindrance  to 


proper  school  work  that  perhaps,  after  all,  better  results  were 
obtainable  by  purchasing  inside  plots;  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  nuisances  from  adjoining  property  and  the  fact  that: 
the  outside  playgrounds  partook  largely  of  the  nature  of 
alleyways. 

Being  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  there  is  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  practical  difficulties,  I  applied  myself  to  the  task  of 
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It  consists,  as  the  accompanying  plan  and  elevation  show, 
of  a  plot  of  ground,  say  150  or  200  feet  front  and  running 
through  the  block  from  street  to  street.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  capital  letter  H,  being  placed  with  the  ends  of 
the  wings  resting  on  the  street  lines,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  building  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the 
block,  thus  forming  blank  walls  along  the  adjoining  property 
and  effectively  shutting  out  all  nuisances.  Light  for 
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the  classrooms  is  taken  from  the  large  courts  on  either 
side  and  facing  the  street.  A  building  planned  in  this 
manner  is  self-contained  as  to  light  and  air,  being  even 
independent  of  the  street;  while  the  opportunity  for  archi¬ 
tectural  effect  is  not  wanting.  The  many  other  practi- 
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cal  advantages  need  not  be  enumerated.  The  splendid  out¬ 
door  playgrounds,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  sweeping,  driving  winds  and  are  also  accessible 
<lirectly  from  the  streets. 

These  buildings  also  afford  opportunity  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  touch  of  nature  by  the  planting  of  a  hedge  on  the 
inside  of  the  fence  wall  adjoining  the  street,  and  vines  on  the 
piers  of  the  building.  Some  persons  have  feared  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  destroy  everything  of  this  character.  I  have, 
however,  more  confidence  in  the  children,  and  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  they  were  once  given  to  understand  that  the  shrubs 
and  vines  were  placed  in  their  care,  not  a  twig  or  leaf  would 
be  touched. 

The  question  of  cost  is  one  that  naturally  arises  in  consider¬ 
ing  such  a  radical  departure  from  the  established  order  of 
things.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  average  cost  per  square 
foot  for  the  non-fireproof  four-story  school  buildings,  as 
erected  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  about  $14.25.  The  cost  of 
a  five-story  fireproof  building,  as  described  above  and  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  costs  but  about  $1.60  per 
square  foot  more.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  peculiar  type  of  structure,  this  diff'erencc 
will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  eliminated  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  displacement,  however,  has  not 
been  increased  over  that  of  the  non-fireproof  building. 

C.  B.  J.  Snyder 

Superintendent  of  Srnooi.  Biti.dinos, 

New  York 
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A  NEW  PROFESSION 

In  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  are  enrolled 
about  fourteen  millions  of  pupils.  These  pupils  are  taught  by 
four  hundred  thousand  teachers.  They  assemble  through  the 
school  year  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
schoolhouses.  In  the  work  of  the  schools  are  spent  each 
year  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  derived  from  local  taxes. 
These  bald  and  bare  facts  indicate  the  absolute  need  of  the 
best  supervision  and  administration  of  our  common  schools. 
'Phis  work  of  supervision  and  administration  is  usually  vested 
in  a  single  officer  known  as  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  town  or  a  city  is  an 
educational  administrator  and  executive,  lie  is  the  head  of 
the  system;  he  is  also  its  heart,  fingers,  and  feet.  The  choice 
of  the  teachers  is  usually  intrusted  to  his  wisdom.  Weak¬ 
ness  or  foolishness  on  his  part  results  in  general  inefficiency. 
Not  only  for  the  choice  of  teachers,  but  also  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  teachers  to  their  work,  is  he  to  be  wise.  One  fitted 
for  the  primary  work  may  not  be  fitted  for  work  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades.  The  selection  of  text-books,  too,  is  a  concern 
of  importance  almost  equal  to  the  choice  of  teachers.  Text¬ 
books  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
their  improvement  in  quality  is  hardly  less  significant  than 
the  increase  in  their  number.  Yet  the  choice  of  the  teacher 
and  the  selection  of  the  text-hook  are  only  preparatory  to 
the  course  of  study  of  which  the  text-book  is  the  exponent 
and  the  teacher  the  vitalizing  force.  I'he  course  of  study  is 
in  general  an  inheritance,  but  every  wise  superintendent 
seeks  to  adjust  the  course  of  study  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  His  school  is  to  be  fitted  to  life,  in  order  that  its 
graduates  may  be  fitted  not  only  to  live  but  also  for  life. 
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The  questions  involved  in  the  making  of  a  course  of  study  are 
manifold  and  of  great  seriousness.  Questions  as  to  content 
and  method  appear  at  once.  What  studies  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  each  of  the  ordinary  three  grades?  What  should 
be  the  studies  of  the  child  who  is  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen;  what  of  the  child  who  is  ultimately  to  enter 
college?  The  question  of  methods,  too,  constantly 
emerges.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic?  But  beyond  or 
before  the  teacher,  the  text-book,  and  the  curriculum,  lies 
the  matter  of  the  construction  of  schoolhouses, — their  archi¬ 
tecture,  their  playgrounds,  their  warming  and  ventilation. 
If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  concerned  with  intellectual 
things,  he  must  also  have  an  interest  in  the  materialities 
which  help  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  worth  of  the 
school  system.  He  also  bears  personal  and  official  relations 
to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  He  is  to  be  their  teacher 
and  their  counselor.  The  dull  he  is  to  inspire.  Wisdom  he 
is  to  be  to  those  who  are  without  tact.  Vigor  he  is  to 
arouse  in  the  indolent.  He  is,  further,  to  the  people  the 
embodiment  of  the  public  schools.  Most  complaints  first 
reach  him  as  the  most  conspicuous  personality  in  the  school 
system.  He  is  the  head,  the  heart,  the  fingers,  of  the 
system. 

The  power  that  is  vested  in  the  superintendent  is  very 
great.  A  circular  letter  was  recently  sent  to  150  superin¬ 
tendents  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  replies  indi¬ 
cate  that  85  per  cent,  of  those  responding  have  practically 
full  power  over  the  course  of  study  and  over  the  methods  of 
teaching;  and  that  about  75  per  cent,  control  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers.  Others  whose  power  is  not  absolute  are 
yet  given  great  influence.  On  the  whole,  no  such  power  is 
vested  in  any  officer  of  education  as  is  vested  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools.  The  contrast  between  the  freedom 
and  the  power  of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a  city, 
and  the  usual  limitations  of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  an  entire  State,  is  very  sharp  and  significant. 

The  superintendent  is  usually  appointed  by  a  board  which 
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is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  town  or  the  city.  It 
is  at  this  precise  point  that  we  touch  a  sore  spot  in 
our  educational  system.  This  board  is  not  usually  com¬ 
posed  of  men  specially  fitted  to  deal  with  educational  ques¬ 
tions.  They  are  commonly  selected  on  other  than  educa¬ 
tional  grounds.  Political  and  partisan  reasons  often  enter 
strongly  into  their  election.  They,  in  turn,  not  infrequently 
feel  justified  in  using  their  office,  not  in  serving  the 
people,  but  in  serving  partisan  ends.  It  is  indeed  a  blessed 
fortune  when  a  good  superintendent  is  supported  by 
a  school  board  that  is  so  wise  as  to  know  that  it  knows  little, 
and  therefore  commits  all  educational  questions  to  him. 
For  superintendents  have  often  told  me  of  the  endeavors  of 
school  boards  to  run  the  schools  as  they  would  run  a  sardine 
factory:  cheapest  wages  for  service,  a  lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  imperil 
children’s  lives  to  save  a  charge  for  plumbing.  This  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  educational  system,  shown  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  is  one  of  those  large  conditions  with  which 
tlie  superintendent  is  to  deal  properly.  The  condition  calls 
for  a  policy  aggressive,  yet  not  too  aggressive;  for  diplomacy 
without  duplicity;  for  the  proper  satisfying  of  individual 
prejudices;  and,  above  all,  for  a  method  that  shall  insure  the 
promotion  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  school. 

^Vhen  one  attempts  to  describe  the  sort  of  a  man  fitted  to 
be  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  town  or  a  village,  one 
discovers  that  the  superintendent  is  to  embody  all  that  is 
excellent  and  highest.  He  is  to  be  a  man  “  of  light  and 
leading.”  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  character,  a  gentleman  of 
good  manners,  and  a  scholar.  To  the  pupils  he  represents 
those  qualities  the  securing  of  which  is  the  end  of  the  school. 
To  the  teachers  he  should  embody  those  worthiest  elements 
which  they  constantly  hold  up  in  their  own  personalities  to 
their  classes.  If  he  must  have  the  defects  of  his  excel¬ 
lences,  he  is  indeed  to  possess  the  excellences  of  his  defects. 
He  is  to  have  an  educational  policy,  but  he  is  to  hold  it  in 
determination  free  from  stubbornness.  He  is  to  have  a 
financial  policy,  he  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  to 
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be  given  to  the  different  grades  of  the  schools  and  to  the 
different  teachers,  but  he  is  to  be  economical  without  par¬ 
simony,  and  to  be  liberal  without  lavishness.  He  is  to  be  a 
scholar  or,  what  is  more  important,  he  is  to  know  scholarship 
and  to  know  scholars,  but  he  is  also  to  know  and  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  public  schools  scholarship  is  a 
method  or  a  means  to  the  primary  end  of  securing  character 
and  social  education.  He  is  to  be  an  administrator  and  an 
executive,  but  he  should  not  require  a  long  experience  to 
learn  that  social  and  personal  relations  are  of  the  highest 
worth  in  securing  worthiest  results  in  educational  service. 
He  is  to  find  his  work  in  the  school,  but  he  is  to  remember 
that  he  is  a  citizen,  and  that  he  has  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
with  them  he  is  to  be  on  terms  of  good-fellowship.  He  may 
think  himself  set  apart  to  a  work  of  peculiar  sacredness,  but 
he  will  often  be  called  to  recognize  that  he  himself  and  the 
whole  system,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  rest  upon  the  great 
foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  He  may 
think  of  his  work  as  entirely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  but 
on  numerous  occasions  he  is  required  to  remember  that  the 
support  of  his  work  is  found  in  the  public  taxes.  A  part  of 
his  work  will  have  to  be  done  at  his  own  desk  in  solitary 
reflection  on  the  conditions  intrusted  to  his  keeping,  but  he 
will  also  often  hold  conferences  with  his  associates  and  be 
summoned  to  give  counsel,  and  to  offer  guidance,  in  emer¬ 
gencies  of  peculiar  peril.  He  will  be  summoned  to  point 
out  to  the  citizens,  in  either  writing  or  speaking,  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  the  children  of  their  city.  He  is  to  be 
past;  he  is  to  be  aggressive  without  being  radical;  he  is  to 
recognize  the  good  of  the  past,  yet  not  be  chained  to  the 
past;  he  is  to  be  aggressive  without  being  radical;  he  is  to 
be  a  man  of  large  heart,  but  he  is  not  to  let  his  sympathies 
control  his  judgment.  He  is  to  be  able  to  say  or  do  hard 
things  when  they  ought  to  be  said  or  done,  but  he  is  so  to 
do  and  to  say  as  to  leave  in  the  one  whom  he  may  criticise 
or  oppose  a  friend  and  a  supporter.  He  is  so  to  deal  with 
the  faults  of  the  pupils  as  to  cause  them  to  correct  them, 
with  the  foibles  of  the  teachers  as  to  cause  them  to  re- 
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move  them,  and  with  the  limitations  of  school  boards  as 
to  inspire  in  the  members  largeness  of  view  and  vitality  of 
service. 

Already  our  scanty  educational  annals  offer  examples  of 
superintendents  who  have  possessed  such  qualities  and  ren- 
•dered  such  service.  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and  other  towns  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  work  of  men  whose  names  may 
he  unknown  to  the  general  public,  but  whose  charac¬ 
ters  have  been  noble  examples  to  the  students  and  to 
the  teachers  of  these  towns,  and  whose  labors  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  betterment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  dozen  years  between  1868  and 
1880,  guided,  formed,  and  inspired  the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 
The  results  of  the  service  of  Dr.  Harris  will  abide  so  long  as 
the  great  city  stands  or  the  great  river  flows.  In  several  of 
these  cities  the  heads  of  the  public  schools  are  now  render¬ 
ing  a  service  to  the  people  far  greater  than  that  which  any 
other  citizen  is  rendering.  But  this  conspicuous  and  most 
important  service  is  not  confined  to  our  larger  cities.  In 
smaller  towns,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  are  to  be  found  superintendents  who  have  given 
themselves  in  the  largest  ways  to  the  betterment  of  the 
people  through  the  public-school  system. 

It  is  now  to  be  said  that  the  training  best  fitted  to  create 
a  man  and  an  officer  of  this  type  and  character  is  the  col¬ 
legiate  and  the  professional.  One  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  drawbacks  of  a  college  education.  But,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  college  is  the  noblest  agency  for  giving  to 
men  a  large  life  and  great  working  power.  Excellent  super¬ 
intendents  there  are  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
a  college  training,  but  they  would  acknowledge  that  their 
service  would  be  far  worthier  had  they  received  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  liberal  education.  Native  ability,  plus  a  college 
education,  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  sanie  native  ability 
without  the  college  education.  And  to  this  general  train¬ 
ing  should  be  added  the  professional. 
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The  only  professional  training  which  superintendents  have 
usually  received  has  been  the  training  given  by  experience. 
They  have  learned  to  be  superintendents  by  being  superin¬ 
tendents.  They  have  learned  their  art  and  their  science  by 
practicing  the  art  and  by  teaching  the  science.  Their  pro¬ 
fessional  school  has  been  the  ordinary  public  school.  It  may 
be  added  possibly  that  some  of  them  have  learned  their  art 
without  science,  and  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  over  whom 
they  have  been  placed  have  borne  the  charge  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  tuition.  The  normal  school  has  made  teachers, 
but  not  supervisors,  superintendents,  or  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  and  executives. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  take  the  next  step  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  And  this  step  is  the  formation  of  schools 
or  departments  in  our  universities  which  shall  train  super¬ 
visors,  superintendents,  administrators,  and  executors  in 
educational  work.  Such  a  department  should  be  a  part  of 
the  department  of  the  university  which  traijis  teachers.  The 
department  should  be  regarded  as  strictly  professional.  It 
should,  under  general  conditions,  receive  only  those  as 
students  who  have  received  a  collegiate  degree.  The  time 
is  not  remote,  apparently,  when  those  who  desire  to  teach 
who  have  themselves  been  liberally  trained  are  to  accept 
positions  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
American  education  when  each  one  of  the  teachers  in  all 
grades  of  the  schools  has  received  whatever  of  training  the 
college  can  give  or  whatever  of  culture  it  can  inspire.  Such 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  superintendents 
should  be  formed  in  every  well-equipped  university.  If  the 
departments  themselves  are  not  formed,  the  university, 
through  some  method  or  means,  should  offer  opportunities 
for  the  securing  of  these  advantages. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  public-school  superintendent  may 
well  be  called  a  new  profession.  It  is  to  have  a  mighty  part 
in  the  development  of  American  life.  The  rewards  of  such 
service  are  sufficient  to  tempt  men  of  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  pecuniary  rewards  are  of  the  order  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  clerical  and  medical  professions. 
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Salaries  of  five  thousand  dollars  are  now  paid  to  superin¬ 
tendents  in  towns  in  which  the  salary  received  by  the  best 
paid  clergymen  is  also  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  In 
cities  where  clergymen  receive  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
as  their  annual  stipend,  the  same  amount  is  usually  given  to 
superintendents.  The  pecuniary  rewards  are,  therefore,  by 
no  means  inadequate.  The  social  rewards,  too,  are  such  as 
belong  to  the  members  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
The  personal  rewards  are  great;  for  the  opportunity  for  liv¬ 
ing  one's  life  in  other  lives  holds  forth  the  noblest  attract¬ 
iveness  to  certain  fine  natures.  Into  the  lives  of  teachers 
the  superintendent  pours  his  own  personality,  and  to  the 
characters  of  students  he  gives  himself  without  reserve. 

The  adequate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
profession  would  help  the  people  to  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  secondary  education.  The  importance  of  college 
education  the  people  are  coming  to  recognize.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  college,  in  its  historic  institutions,  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  public  eye  and  in  the  people's  heart.  The  American 
college,  in  its  newer  institutions  and  less  conspicuous,  merits 
and  receives  the  mighty  loyalty  of  its  own  immediate  con¬ 
stituency.  But  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  public 
schools  we  have  not  yet  any  worthy  conception.  Statistics 
are  given  to  jjrove  their  importance,  but  the  figures  are  not 
significant.  Addresses  are  made  to  arouse  the  people  to  a 
just  appreciation,  but  they  are  .soon  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  for  bringing  the  people  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact  of  fourteen  millions  of  scholars  taught  by 
almost  half  a  million  of  teachers  at  an  annual  expense  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  lies  in  putting  great 
men  and  well-trained  at  the  head  of  these  schools.  The 
willingness,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  distinguished 
president  of  a  distinguished  university — Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins — to  accept  the  headship  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  did  much  in  the  summer  of  1896  to  arouse  the 
people  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole  country  to  a  worthy 
appreciation  of  the  \vorth  of  the  elementary  schools. 

But  more.  The  well-trained  superintendent  may  render 
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better  service  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  than  any 
•uher  officer.  It  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  spend 
more  money  for  education  and  have  poorer  schools  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  civilized  world.  The  causes  are  mani¬ 
fold.  But  one  cause  certainly  is  the  lack  of  proper  direction 
and  supervision.  The  present  drift  in  American  education 
is  away  from  democratic  toward  monarchical  control.  Ab¬ 
solute  power  is  becoming  lodged  in  the  superintendent. 
W  hen  in  the  superintendent  one  finds  a  lack  of  such  cardinal 
educational  virtues  as  sympathetic  appreciation,  alertness 
to  present  educational  conditions,  knowledge  of  present 
educational  problems,  and  a  sense  of  the  educational  value  of 
different  studies,  one  becomes  hopeless  for  the  future  of  the 
-American  public  schools,  and  so  for  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Too  often  one  does  find  incompetency,  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  insufficiency.  But  whenever  and  wherever  one 
does  find  the  cardinal  virtues  of  education  united  with 
graces  of  character  and  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  he  finds  the  strongest  force  for  the  improvement 
of  the  -American  schools,  and  therefore  the  strongest  force 
for  the  elevation  and  betterment  of  American  character  and 
life- 

This  new  profession  is  to  assume  a  most  important  part 
in  the  development  of  American  life.  It  presents  worthy 
(»pportunity  for  the  use  of  the  noblest  native  abilities,  of  the 
finest  training,  and  of  the  fullest  stores  of  power.  The  call 
for  first-rate  superintendents  is  a  call  far  louder  than  the  call 
that  is  heard  for  lawyers  or  doctors,  or  even  for  ministers. 
The  opportunities  offered  in  the  new  profession  to  every  man 
of  large  character,  of  noble  sympathies,  of  high  purposes,  of 
e.xact  training,  and  of  fine  culture,  are  simply  magnificent. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
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FATIGUE  IX  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Recent  studies  of  child  nature  convince  one  that  the 
spheres  of  the  teaclier  and  medical  practitioner  are  never 
very  far  apart;  for  l)oth  have  to  do  with  the  exquisite 
nerve  and  brain  mechanisms,  which  are  always  being  modi¬ 
fied  in  some  way  or  other.  Prevention  if  possible,  cure  if 
necessary, development  always, is  the  watchword  of  the  hour; 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  this  implies  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  points  in  individual  human  history  where 
departures  from  bodily  and  mental  ease  and  safety  are  com¬ 
monly  made,  'flu’s,  in  turn,  involves  the  accurate  study  of 
children,  and  the  formulation  of  pedagogical  as  well  as  of 
hygienic  maxims  and  jiractices  based  upon  the  results  of 
such  study,  rather  than  uiKui  preconceived  notions  derived 
either  chiefly  or  alone  from  adult  experience,  'fhis  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  .systematic  study  of  fatigue. 

Normal  fatigue  has  its  own  distinctive  signs,  more  or  less 
familiar  to  all;  and  the  whole  subject  has  of  late  been  scien¬ 
tifically  investigated,  especially  by  Hodge,  Lombard, 
Cowles,  Hancock,  Werner,  and  others.  I.>eaming  from 
these,  as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  we  may  note  as 
evidence  of  normal  fatigue  a  definite  weakening  of  attention 
and  i>erception,  an  unreadine.ss  and  inaccuracy  of  judgment, 
diminished  jiower  of  insight  and  initiatifin.  and,  especially,  a 
loss  of  self-control.  .Along  with  these  there  is  discoverable 
a  lessened  work-rate,  as  well  as  a  lengthened  reaction-time  to 
all  kinds  of  stimuli:  while,  usually,  there  arc  more  or  less 
painful  feelings  accompanying  all  efforts  whatsoever.  When 
fatigued  to  a  certain  extent  the  child  is  apt  to  be  unusually 
“  suggestible."  and  so  becomes  the  prey  of  untoward  influ¬ 
ences  of  many  kinds.  Whthin  normal  limits,  however,  and 
when  not  too  fretpient  or  prolonged,  fatigue  residts  only  in 
useful  variations  of  the  blood-flow;  while  all  the  reactions 
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from  it  are  toward  recuperation,  and  are  favorable  to  good 
health.  If  carried  too  far,  however,  Nature  herself  enforces 
food  and  sleep,  and  so  the  economy  docs  not  permanently 
.suffer. 

Accompanying  normal  fatigue,  however,  are  certain  tem¬ 
porary  but  distinctive  changes  in  the  nerve  cells,  which  have 
been  discovered,  and  which  show  how  damage  can  result  if 
fatigue  be  too  severe,  or  too  prolonged,  or  if  its  natural 
effects  are  not  recovered  from. 

We  thus  .see  that  normal  fatigue  is  always  physiological, 
and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  never  does  harm  when  experi¬ 
enced  by  ordinarily  well  people.  So  the  graver  interest 
must  attach  to  the  ix>ints  where  danger,  cither  immediate 
or  prospective,  begins  to  show  itself.  As  with  normal,  safe 
fatigue,  so  with  that  which  is  abnormal  and  con.sequently 
unsafe:  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  departures  from 
health,  the  beginnings  of  disease,  in  fact,  have  their  own  ex- 
j)ressions  in  physiognomy,  attitudes,  or  movements,  or  in 
two  or  more  of  these  combined;  and  that,  whenever  this  is 
the  case,  trouble  will  always  express  itself  so  distinctly  that 
the  changes  can  be,  and  certainly  should  be.  noted,  prepara¬ 
tory  either  to  attempting  further  work  or  to  obviating 
untoward  results. 

Abnormal  fatigue,  or  what  Ur.  Cowles  has  so  significantly 
called  “  pathological  fatigue,”  may  be  due  to  many  things. 
Overwork  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  one  of  them.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  in  children  this  is  not  very  fre(|uently 
the  case.  Results  usually  attributed  to  “studying  too  hard” 
arc  owing  very  <lirectly  to  something  else.  .Much  more 
frequently,  dangerous  fatigue  is  the  result  of  imhealthy 
confinement  within  d(K)rs,  or  is  owing  to  unwholesome 
shocks,  and  puzzlings,  and  confusions,  and  conflicts  of  im¬ 
pulses  resulting  from  the  im[M)sition  of  scatter-brain  notions 
of  teaching  and  discipline — imposed  much  too  fast  for  the 
child  to  grow  to.  or  even  to  comprehend.  Or,  again,  it  may 
he  owing  to  ;i  state  of  chronic  apprehension  .'ind  fear  caused 
l)y  injudicious  exercise  of  "  authority.”  largely  based  on  cer¬ 
tain  vicious  interpretations  of  children’s  characteristics. 
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moods,  and  tendencies.  Frequently,  a  most  exhausting 
kind  of  fear  has  its  origin  in  some  chance  observation,  hear¬ 
say,  or  perhaps  a  dream,  the  influence  of  which  is  long-last¬ 
ing  and  destructive.  Other  sources  of  dangerous  fatigue 
are  overstimulated  ambitions  or  disproportionate  pressure 
and  rivalries,  instigated  by  home  or  class  companions.  But 
fatigue  resulting  from  any  of  these,  if  experienced  by  the 
normal  child,  may  be  recovered  from,  although  the  danger  of 
permanent  harm  is  ahvays  very  near,  and  very  great ;  and 
when  the  child  is  not  normal,  it  is  (juite  certain  to  follow\ 
Here  constitutional  defects,  owing  to  heredity,  furnish 
the  “  luxurious  soil  ”  in  which  vicious  departures  from 
health  find  means  for  perpetuating  themselves.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  instructors  has  rightly  been  called  to  defects  of  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing,  and  some  already  realize  how  terribly 
unjust  teachers  ma\-  be  if  such  defects  arc  not  properly 
appreciated  and  cared  for.  Yet  these  defects  are  not  more 
frequent  or  more  certain,  than  are  certain  others,  which 
most  teachers  are  unprepared  to  look  for:  as,  for  instance, 
w'here  the  blood  vessels  supplying  the  brain  are  too  small, 
or  the  heart-beat  is  inadequate,  or  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  are  undeveloped,  or  where  the  digestion  is  deficient, 
the  blood  too  poor,  or  the  organism  more  or  less  diseased 
In  all  these  cases  a  merely  moderate  effort  easily  gives  rise 
to  fatigue  far  beyond  the  normal  limit. 

Again,  the  fact  is  just  being  found  out  that  not  only  arc 
many  persons  very  apt  to  be  poisoned  by  external  things  such 
as  sewer-gas,  malaria,  etc.,  but  that  many  others  develop  in 
their  own  bodies  poisons  which  enter  the  blood  and  then  so 
bathe  and  influence  the  nerve  centers  that  the  persons  so 
affected  arc  in  consequence  always  below’  par  in  every  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  respect.  Fatigue  in  children  of  this  type  is 
often  a  very  serious  matter.  Probably  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  are  thus  endangered.  The  bearing  of  this  on 
tasks  imposed,  discipline  enforced,  and  results  demanded, 
is  coming  to  be  very  imperative.  Yet  these  children  all  need 
educating  in  every  true  sense,  even  more  than  others.  For 
growing  out  of  bodily  defects  and  perverted  functionings 
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such  as  these,  there  may  arise  certain  mental  and  irjoral  defi¬ 
ciencies  which,  unless  corrected,  or  better,  obviated,  will  for¬ 
ever  keep  the  subject  below  and  behind  his  companions,  and 
at  a  corresponding  disadvantage,  both  as  regards  himself 
and  the  society  in  which  he  moves.  Sooner  or  later,  such  an 
one  comes  to  recognize  all  this  for  himself,  or  else  has  it  well 
drilled  into  him  by  his  associates.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
what  wonder  that  he  thenceforward  becomes  practically 
stagnated  and  utterly  incapable  of  responding  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stimuli  of  either  school,  or  home,  or  society.  Or, 
judged  by  standards  made  for  normal  children  only,  and  con- 
secjuently  pushed  downward  instead  of  being  actually  helped 
upward,  what  wonder  that  the  ultimate  outcome  is  simply 
an  ignorant,  quite  likely  vicious,  or  even  criminal  subject, who 
is  finally  treated  as  though  he  alone  had  been  to  blame  for 
it  all.  It  is  not  fanciful  to  affirm  that,  had  lie  been  properly 
studied  early  enough,  and  then  correctly  trained,  according 
to  his  own.  rather  than  to  some  supposed  general  need,  the 
outcome  almost  always  would  have  been  strikingly  different. 
This  is  a  reason  not  only  why  teachers  should  give  more 
attention  to  this  matter,  but  why  all  schools  should  have  the 
benefit  of  medical  inspection. 

.Abnormal  fatigue  results  in  several  immediately  impor¬ 
tant  things.  The  ner\-e  cells  begin  to  dissolve  and  de¬ 
generate,  development  is  more  or  less  permanently  perverted 
or  even  arrested,  almost  every  function  of  the  body  is  low¬ 
ered,  and  the  beginnings  of  much  disease  and  danger  are 
rapidly  instituted.  Whether  the  child  or  anyone  ever  fully 
recovers  from  abnormal  fatigue  is  a  question.  Professional 
workers  are  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
troubles  to  manage  successfully,  and  moreover,  that  they 
know  relapses  recur  very  frequently  indeed. 

Dangerous  fatigue  .should  be  looked  for  when  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  are  found  depressed  (usually  denoting  bodily 
pain):  when  there  are  horizontal  furrows  across  the  forehead 
that  are  not  due  to  transient  impressions  (probably  denot¬ 
ing  mental  anxiety);  or  when  the  eyes  wander  or  “  fix  ’ 
nowhere,  the  pupils  are  dilated,  or  when  there  is  fullness,  or 
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a  blue  coloration  beneath  the  eyes;  likeu'ise  when  there  is 
seen  a  broad  white  line  encircling  the  mouth,  or  there  are 
bright  red  “  blush-spots  ”  on  the  cheeks  or  neck;  when  the 
skin  is  “  muddy  ”  or  hot  or  dr}-,  and  the  puls<;  is  noted  to  be 
unusually  slow  or  rapid.  With  such  children,  all  the  bodily 
positions  are  apt  to  be  awkward  and  “  lopping,”  with  the 
head  bent  forward  and  the  shoulders  held  at  diflferent 
heights;  while  the  movements  are  very  generally  asymmet¬ 
rical,  forceless,  and  few  in  number,  and  are  perhaps  jerky,  or 
fidgety,  or  irritable,  from  unnatural  increase  of  reflex 
activity.  Also  the  lingers  are  apt  to  twitch,  the  face  to  be 
stolid,  the  tongue  to  be  waywardly  nimble,  or  else  perhaps 
absolutely  unresponsive  and  inactive,  and  the  speech  and 
voice  noticeably  altered  in  pitch  and  volume.  The  “  neuras¬ 
thenic  voice,”  once  recognized,  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  cri¬ 
terion.  Headaches  are  often  ctmiplained  of.  These  may 
be  owing  equally  to  eye-strain,  bad  ventilation,  starvation  or 
poisoning,  overtire,  or  to  disease;  while  the  subject,  instead 
of  acting  naturally  in  common  matters,  trifles  with  his 
luncheon,  dawdles  over  every  task,  and  engages  in  sports,  if 
at  all,  with  little  or  no  zest  or  skill.  Upon  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  usually  sleeps  poorly,  has  nightmare,  or  grinds 
his  teeth,  or  talks  much,  or  “  flops  round  ”  while  sleeping. 
Also  that  he  emaciates  rapidly  and  easily,  and  has  frequent, 
inexplicable  sick-spells;  that  in  the  morning  he  is  irritable, 
cross,  and  hysterical.  Investigated  more  closely  still,  it 
often  appears  that  such  children  cannot  concentrate  the  at¬ 
tention  for  any  length  of  time,  and  cannot  associate  images 
and  ideas  well  enough  to  learn  much  or  to  retain  what  they 
do  succeed  in  learning;  also  that  they  are  mentally  irritable 
and  give  evidence,  even  when  very  young,  of  a  sense  of 
painful  nervous  tension  as  well  as  of  *'  ill-being.”  Some¬ 
times  they  become  morbidly  dreamy,  introspective,  self- 
depreciative,  and  may  get  what  has  been  styled  a  “  New 
England  conscience,”  whereupon  there  arises  a  “  duty 
stress  ”  out  of  all  prop>ortion  to  any  actual  duty  present.  At 
this  point  they  are  apt  to  become  fretful,  perverse,  sleepless, 
and  to  have  all  manner  of  “  morbid  fears  ”  and  feelings,  and 
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ere  long  to  become  depressed,  hopeless,  and  utterly  leth¬ 
argic.  Certainly  the  danger  point  is  not  very  far  off  now. 
For,  in  due  time,  there  will  supervene  what  have  been  called 
the  three  “  cardinal  symptoms  ”  of  danger  which  all,  whether 
old  or  young,  should  heed;  namely:  a  very  deep  sense  of 
misery  in  the  morning,  one  or  more  “  insistent  ideas  ”  which 
cannot  he  thrown  off,  and  finally  so  thorough  a  wearing-out 
that  the  subject  becomes  ansesthetic  to  his  fatigue — that  is, 
he  is  so  weary  that  he  cannot  feel  his  own  weariness.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  children  should  never  he  allowed,  much  less  compelled, 
to  reach  this  condition  of  abnormally  dangerous  fatigue.  If 
they  do  become  thus  endangered,  someone — parent,  teacher, 
or  supervisor — is  to  blame.  Often  the  home  or  the  “  sys¬ 
tem  ”  is  absolutely  at  fault,  and  the  teacher,  no  matter  how 
devoted  or  skillful,  is  utterly  unable  to  obviate  results  that 
are  dire. 

Proper  training  in  dealing  with  this  and  kindred  matters 
needs  to  be  given  to  all  who  are  responsible  for  children’s 
care.  One  thing  is  certain:  Children  who,  through 
heredity  or  accidental  stress,  are  unusually  liable  to  patho¬ 
logical  fatigue,  should  have  especial  provision  made  for  their 
especial  educational  needs.  Every  large  school  should  have 
the  services  of  an  expert  teacher  who  has  been  technically 
trained  for  this  particular  work;  one  who,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  autonomy  of  the  schoolrooms,  could  become  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  individual  needs  of  such  children,  and 
devote  time  and  trouble  to  their  improvement.  Surely  the 
ordinary  teacher  has  enough  to  do  without  the  imposition 
of  this  extra  care,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  attempt  it. 

Smith  B.\kkr 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 
OF  A  PORTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

111  the  State  of  New  York  the  limit  of  age  under  which  all 
must  attend  school  is  that  of  14  years.  The  statute  reads 
as  follows: 

Section  I.  Seciion  3  of  Cl»ai)ter  671  of  the  laws  of  1894,  as  amended 

1896. - “  Every  child  between  8  and  16  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical 

and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  school  .  .  .  as  follows:  every  such  child  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  not  regularly  and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service, 
and  every  such  child  between  8  and  12  years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon 
instruction  as  many  days  annually  during  the  period  between  the  first  days 
of  October  and  the  following  June,  as  the  public  school  of  the  city  or  district 
in  which  such  child  resides  shall  be  in  session  during  the  same  period. 
Every  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  in  jnoper  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  attend  school,  shall  attend  upon  instruction  during  the  school 
year  then  current  at  least  80  secular  days  of  actual  attendance,  which  shall 
be  consecutive.  .  .  ” 

I'rom  this  it  is  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  a  child  to  leave 
school,  once  and  forever,  at  the  early  age  of  14  years.  But 
it  is  desirable  that  the  period  of  education  shall  extend  be¬ 
yond  this  age,  and  that  all,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  shall 
receive  not  only  an  elementary  education,  but  also  a  broader 
and  more  thorough  training  during  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  In  the  belief  that  the  usual  period  of  education  is 
altogether  too  short  for  the  great  mass  of  the  i)eoplc,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  great  cities  in  the  more  crowded  dis¬ 
tricts,  a  longer  continued  period  of  study  would  aid  much  in 
removing  vice  and  immorality,  the  writer  has  made  special 
inquiry  into  the  time  of  leaving  school,  the  causes  thereof, 
and  the  best  method  to  remedy  the  existing  evil. 

The  prol)lem  which  confronted  him  was  this:  About  the 
age  of  13  or  14,  the  lowest  limit  which  the  law  places  as 
marking  the  requirements  for  study,  a  great  number  of  chil- 
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(Iren  leave  school  never  to  return,  and  doubtless  are  never 
again  interested  in  educational  pursuits.  The  writer  has 
followed  the  method  of  consulting  those  whose  thoughts  on 
the  subject  have  been  derived  from  daily  and  active  contact 
with  the  people  and  the  children  of  the  crowded  sections  of 
New  York  city,  in  the  hopes  tliat  their  independent  observa¬ 
tions  and  theories  might  in  some  way  point  to  an  answer 
to  this  problem. 

The  territory  in  which  iiujuiries  have  been  made  is  situ- 
;ited  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
consists  of  five  of  the  most  crowded  wards  of  New  York 
city.  Inasmuch  as  all  incjuiries  were  answered  in  confi¬ 
dence,  no  names  will  be  given,  nor  will  any  school  be  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  In  general  these  wards  are  characterized  by 
active  business  and  a  most  cosmopolitan  population,  made 
up  of  Jews,  Italians,  Chinese,  Irish,  (iermans.  English,  and 
■other  nationalities.  'Plms  they  arc  es|)ecially  fruitful  sources 
of  information  in  the  present  imiuiry.  since  they  show  very 
well  the  disposition  of  the  various  nationalities  toward  educa¬ 
tion.  It  must  also.be  kept  in  mind  that  these  wards  have  an 
average  population  for  the  whole  five  of  over  two  hundred 
persons  to  the  acre,  and  of  over  thirty  persons  to  each  house. 
The  number  (jf  children  is  also  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  adults.  Let  us  first  consider  the  results  found, 
and  afterward  the  remedies  suggested. 

All  sources  of  information  agreed  in  stating  that  the  age 
at  which  the  greatest  number  of  children  left  school  was  14. 
Many  children  were  .said  to  leave  as  early  as  13,  and  in  a  few 
cases  even  earlier.  Parents  often  used  deceit  with  regard  to 
the  age  of  their  children  in  hojies  of  taking  them  from  school 
earlier  than  the  law  would  allow.  The  general  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  why  this  was  the  age  of  leaving  was;  for 
work.  One  prominent  worker  among  the  poor  said: 

From  12  until  14  a  great  nuniljer  are  drawn  out,  the  attempt  being 
made  to  prove  that  they  have  already  reached  the  age  of  14.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  need  of  money  through  the  labor  of  the  children,  and  partly  to 
a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  value  of  education. 
1  should  say  that  in  our  (piarter  the  two  motives  would  be  about  in  the 
j)roportion  of  sixty  to  forty. 
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The  head  of  a  large  school  said: 

'I  lie  average  age  for  leaving  is  tliat  of  about  r4,  and  this  is  because  at 
that  age  tlie  children  complete  the  grammar-school  course.  The  number 
who  actually  leave  for  work  is  about  fifty  per  cent. 

I'he  head  of  another  school  said: 

Out  of  171  pupils  wlio  were  discharged  there  were  lit  who  went  into 
employment,  while  35  went  to  college. 

Another  said: 

.Strikes  or  any  cause  which  leads  to  a  lack  of  woi  k  draws  the  children 
from  school  to  work  at  home. 

These  answers,  which  e.xprtss  the  <)|)inions  of  nearly  all 
who  were  consulted,  show  that  the  age  for  leaving  school  is 
remarkably  early,  and  that  certainly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  that,  leave  for  the  ptirposes  of  labor. 

1'o  this  C|uestion.  Do  parochial  schools  draw  children  from 
the  public  schools,  the  answer  was  invariably — no.  In  fact 
the  public  schools  draw  from  the  jiarochial  schools  in  a  large 
measure.  lUit  many  did  not  regard  the  influence  of  the 
parochial  school  as  at  all  gootl.  (Jne  teacher  said: 

Many  cbildi  en  leave  tlie  pidilit:  scliool  for  the  parochial  school  for  a  short 
time  only,  going  in  prepar.ilion  for  first  communion,  or  for  some  other 
religious  purpose.  If  affects  their  habits  of  study  very  much, 

I'he  head  of  another  school,  from  which  the  parochial 
schools  in  the  neighborhood  were  reported  as  drawing  pupils, 
said: 

The  parochial  school  spoils  the  children  for  study.  'The  metluMl  of 
instruction  is  different,  and  when  they  come  back  they  do  not  work  as  well 
as  before. 

The  answers  to  the  (jnestion  as  to  how  nationality  affected 
the  time  of  leaving  were  interesting.  I'Tery  person  con¬ 
sulted  said  without  hesitation  that  the  Jews  cared  most  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  many  said  that  the  Ital¬ 
ians  cared  very  little.  One  said: 

In  this  school  the  Italians  leave  the  earliest.  The  Hebrews  appreciate 
i  education  much  more  than  the  other  nationalities  in  this  section.  Here  the 

Hebrew  parents  are  themselves  educated.  Most  of  the  Italians  are  newly 
(  landed  and  arc  without  education,  while  the  Hebrews  are  native  born. 
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Another  said: 

The  Germans  are  very  liard  on  their  cliildren.  They  leave  tliem  in 
school  until  they  are  14,  and  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  to  work. 

When  asked  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  new  school 
and  mercantile  laws  affecting  school  attendance,  the  univer¬ 
sal  answer  was  that  much  good  had  resulted.  However,  all 
complained  that  not  enough  discretion  had  been  left  to  the 
principals,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  new  laws  produced 
actual  suffering.  Said  one  principal: 

The  law  should  not  be  enforced  strictly.  .Some  boys  can  work  and 
some  cannot  at  14.  There  should  be  more  latitude.  The  law  has  done 
much  good,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  many  pathetic  cases. 

Many  go  to  night  school  anti  should  be  excused  from  attending  day 
school, 

said  one,  for  the  law  does  not  consider  attendance  at  night 
school  as  an  equivalent. 

All  who  were  consulted  spoke  highly  of  the  children  of 
these  crowded  districts,  saying  that  many  were  of  superior 
intellectual  ability,  and  that  proper  training  alone  was 
needed  to  make  them  valuable  citizens.  Nearly  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  section  look  up  to  the  teacher  and  are  glad  to  be 
in  school,  and  are  delighted  at  learning.  Several  teachers 
who  had  taught  in  uptown  districts  said  that  teaching  was 
much  easier  downtown  than  uptown.  The  reason  for  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  well-to-do  people  look  down 
upon  the  teacher  as  an  inferior,  while  the  children  of  the 
slums  look  up  to  him  and  are  anxious  to  learn  and  to  better 
their  condition.  A  prominent  teacher  said: 

The  tougher  the  neighborhood  the  better  the  pupil.  Discipline  is  easier 
there,  because  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  will  look  up  to  the  teacher, 
who  is  on  another  plane.  They  respect  him  more  than  the  rich  children 
do.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  in  this  neighborhood  do  not  speak 
English,  and  only  in  the  schools  do  the  children  learn  the  English  language. 
This  they  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  they  like  to  attend  school.  Intellectual 
superiority  always  creates  reverence,  and  the  teacher  must  be  loved  and 
feared.  In  this  school  of  980  boys  there  has  been  no  charge  of  disorder,  and 
I  have  known  only  two  complaints.  The  school  in  the  tough  place  is  the 
easiest  school  in  which  to  teach. 
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With  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  children  in  the  slums 
one  teacher  spoke  as  follows: 

The  children  enjoy  being  liere,  and  are  obedient  and  like  authority. 
But  they  are  like  animals.  They  are  always  on  the  alert,  They  lack  train¬ 
ing,  which  other  and  richer  children  get  at  home.  They  seem  to  have  no 
choice,  and  they  lack  individuality.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  lie  and  to 
be  unkind.  They  lie  merely  because  it  is  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and 
not  always  for  self-interest.  The  girls  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than 
the  boys.  I  have  known  of  no  impure  language  among  the  children  in  this 
neighborhood.  In  this  respect  they  differ  widely  from  the  children  uptown. 
They  are  much  affected  by  good  pictures,  and  I  always  keep  some  artistic 
work  before  them. 

Such  then  are  the  conditions  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
\'ork  city,  where  much  good  can  still  be  done.  But  as  a 
whole  the  children  are  poorly  cared  for.  Some  of  the 
.schools  arc  large  and  well  built,  while  others  are  hardly  fit  for 
their  purpose.  There  are  some  schools,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  e.xcellent  teachers,  that  are  dark,  poorly  ventilated, 
and  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  children.  New  schools  are  building,  but  some  of  the 
old  ones  should  also  be  entirely  remodeled.  Of  the  teachers 
some  are  enthusiastic  and  earnest  in  their  work,  and  moved 
by  truly  benevolent  purposes.  The  work  which  they  do 
under  the  existing  circumstances  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.  The  kindness  and  patience  with  which  they  treat 
the  children  under  their  care  are  truly  remarkable.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  teachers  who  seem  utterly  unfit  for  their 
places.  Among  such  the  writer  heard  one  who,  while  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  class,  was  distinctly  brutal  in  his  language  to 
those  in  his  charge.  The  greatest  care  and  patience  arc 
needed  in  the  treatment  of  these  children  of  the  slums,  and 
more  than  usual  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  those  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  the  young  in  this  section  of  the  city. 
The  work  is  eminently  missionary  work  and  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  Christian  and  philanthropic  spirit. 

But  having  looked  at  the  conditions,  let  us  look  at  the 
remedies  suggested. 

When  asked  if  any  change  in  the  curriculum  would  induce 
the  children  to  remain  longer  in  school  the  universal  answer 
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was  that  it  would  not.  The  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  was 
not  with  the  course  of  study,  but  lay  much  deeper.  Not  all 
the  remedies  suggested  were  of  value,  but  among  them  were 
the  following: 

I  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teacliers  to  too  much  lectur¬ 
ing.  This  wearies  tlie  pupil,  and  takes  away  the  personal  interest.  It  jjuts 
a  gulf  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  best  work  with  children  is 
by  direct  question  and  answer.  Children  have  no  judgment  in  taking  notes, 
and  teaching  should  be  made  as  personal  as  possible.  That  is  the  only  way 
to  interest  the  children. 

This  is  without  doubt  true,  but  whether  the  lecture 
method  was  used  or  not,  the  time  of  leaving  is  the  same. 
W’e  have  already  seen  that  the  children  themselves  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  school  work,  and  that  the  fault  is  not  with  them.  A 
teacher  said: 

No  change  of  curriculum  would  keep  children  in  school  longer  than 
now.  The  new  laws  keep  them  longer  than  before,  but  there  is  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  children  and  the  parents.  More  should  be  given 
to  the  teacher.  The  new  high  schools  will  be  a  great  help,  and  many 
children  will  study  longer.  1  think  that  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  other  practical  breadwinning  accomplishments  should  be 
taught. 

This  is  a  purely  utilitarian  answer,  and  seems  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  anything  except  the  immediate  practical  studies. 
While  such  a  remedy  might  influence  a  few,  it  would  not  be 
far-reaching,  and  it  overlooks  the  chief  aim  of  education. 

Another  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  would  lay  much 
stress  on  the  influence  of  art — or  of  the  beautiful  as  opposed 
to  the  practical.  This  teacher  said: 

“  The  influence  of  art  can  hardly  be  told.  I  have  seen  a  child  more  moved 
by  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna  than  he  would  have  been  by  any  act 
of  discipline.  Heautifying  a  school  attracts  the  children,  and  they  like  to  be 
there  as  long  as  possible.  The  schoolroom  should  be  made  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  place. 

In  this  too  there  is  much  truth,  but  it  is  after  all  only  part 
of  the  remedy  which  is  needed.  The  perfect  school  should 
be  beautiful,  but  beauty  alone  cannot  change  social  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  more  teachers  do  not 
recognize  the  influence  of  art. 

Manual  training  was  regarded  by  several  as  the  only  thing 
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which  would  induce  pupils  to  remain  in  school  longer  than  at 
present.  Some  were  very  earnest  in  advocating  this  doc¬ 
trine.  CJne  teacher  said : 

Manual  training  attracts  and  liolds  the  interest  wliere  nothing  else  could. 
The  stupid  arithmetician  often  makes  the  best  modeler.  Manual  training 
is  the  only  plan  which  will  reach  all.  The  parents  like  it,  too,  for  they  think 
the  pupils  are  learning  more  than  they  are.  There  are  fifteen  to  eighteen 
such  training  schools  in  the  city,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work.  These 
schools  are  not  to  make  carpenters,  or  anytlung  of  the  sort,  but  they  are  to 
develop  the  mind  through  the  hand  and  the  eye.  They  are  to  develop  the 
iEsthetic  and  the  practical.  They  reach  the  mind  and  the  body  and  make 
good  all-round  men.  They  are  certain  to  interest  all,  and  the  manual-train¬ 
ing  school  is  the  only  plan  I  know  which  will  cause  children  to  stay  in  school 
longei'  th.'in  they  do  now. 

The  best  answer  to  this  sweeping  declaration  is  in  the 
words  of  another  teacher,  who  says: 

Manual-training  schools  would  have  little  influence,  'I'hey  might  do  too 
much,  and  they  cannot  be  grafted  on  the  public-school  system.  My  own 
school  draws  from  manual-training  schools  which  are  near  by. 

Nevertheless  the  purpose  of  manual  training  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  it  alone  can  hardly  remedy  the  whole  of  the 
existing  evil.  It  is  true  that  it  does  very  much  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  it  interests  both  children  and  parents  in  the 
work  of  the  school,  btit  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  it 
does  not  reach  all  students  alike.  Some  are  more  attracted 
by  it  than  others,  ami  so  with  the  parents.  Indeed  different 
nationalities  have  different  feelings  with  regard  to  manual 
training,  for.  as  one  teacher  said: 

Manual  training  would  have  little  influence  on  the  Jews,  who  prefer  to 
learn  a  profe.ssion.  or  to  take  steps  leading  to  a  (iiofession. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  advance  in  the  right  direction, 
which  is  maitily  the  interesting  of  both  parents  and  childreti 
in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Another  remedy  suggested  wtis  the  abolishment  of  all 
grades.  'I'he  teacher  who  suggested  this  would  have  no  dis¬ 
tinction  betweeti  gratmnar  school  atid  high  school.  'I'luis 
there  would  be  no  time  in  the  history  of  a  child’s  education 
when  it  could  say.  ‘‘  I  have  been  graduated  by  such  and  such 
a  school.”  until  the  pupil  had  been  through  a  much  longer 
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course  of  study  than  that  usually  given  to  pupils  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  This  teacher  said: 

'File  abolisluneut  of  all  siicli  grades  as  priniary,  niaiiuiiai,  aiul  liigli 
scliools  would  keep  the  cliildrcii  in  scliool  very  nuicli  longer.  As  a  rule  tl>e 
cliildren  and  the  parents  are  anxious  to  Itave  tlie  time  of  education  last  until 
the  high  school  is  reached.  Then  they  say  they  have  graduated,  and  they 
stop  coming  to  school.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  such  distinctions.  A 
child  is  anxious  to  advance  from  one  grade  to  another,  hut  not  all  are  so 
anxious  to  go  from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school.  If  the  whole  course 
were  one  continuous  system  of  grades  without  the  distinction  of  the  schools 
the  children  would  stay  in  school  very  much  longer  than  now. 

riiis  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  sugge.stion,  and  otic 
which  within  limits,  is  worthy  of  a  trial.'  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  sjnrit  of  rivalry 
which  incites  the  children  to  enter  the  high  school  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  grammar  school.  So,  while  the  plan  would  abolish 
an  evil  by  taking  away  the  idea  that  a  child’s  education  was 
completed  when  the  perio<l  of  elementary  school  study  was 
over,  it  would  also  take  a  valuable  incitement  to  advanced 
study,  the  same  incitement  which  prompts  the  children  of 
richer  parents  to  .enter  college,  ^'et  without  doubt  the 
plan  would  be  of  value,  for  the  desire  to  rise  from  one  grade 
to  a  higher  grade  is  nearer  and  greater  with  the  majority 
than  is  the  desire  to  rise  from  the  grammar  school  to  the 
high  school,  ibit  while  the  plan  would  be  of  great  value  n 
would  not  be  far-reaching  enough  to  entirely  coiupier  the 
difficulty.  It  is  only  part  of  a  plan. 

f  )nc  teacher  said : 

I  tiiul  that  there  are  three  great  evils,  and  they  aie,  clarkiiess,  herding, 
and  dirt.  Some  of  our  schools  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  purposes. 

'I'his  teacher  proposed  larger  and  better  cotistructed 
buildings  for  school  purposes.  Here  again  the  suggestiott 
was  of  great  value,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  cases,  since 
some,  indeed  many,  of  the  city  scluxils  are  tnotlels  of  their 
kind,  and  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  the  age  of  leav¬ 
ing  are  to  be  found  in  the  iinely  constrttcled  schools  as  itt 
the  older  and  improper  buildings.  "N'et  there  is  surely  a  fault 

’  Since  this  p.ipcr  was  written  this  <listinction  l>etween  primary  ami  grammar 
schools  has  happily  heen  atiolished  hy  the  New  Vork  City  Hoard  of  Education. — 
I'niTOK 
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somewhere  when  children  are  obliged  to  attend  such  schools 
as  some  which  the  writer  visited.  It  is  almost  cruelty  to 
place  children  in  them  for  purposes  of  study.  The  teachers 
themselves  complain,  and  the  children  submit.  Some 
schools  arc  either  so  dark  as  to  require  artificial  light  at  all 
times,  or  are  so  poorly  lighted  as  to  cause  distress.  Some 
are  so  limited  in  their  room  that  the  children  are  obliged  to 
sit  pitifully  crowded.  Such  conditions  spoil  much  of  the 
work  of  the  most  earnest  teachers,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist,  d'he  question  of  personal  cleanliness  is  important, 
but  it  is  a  part  of  the  social  evils,  rather  than  of  school  evils. 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  great  cause  why  the  children  of 
the  slums  leave  the  schools  at  such  an  early  age — poverty 
and  the  social  conditions  of  those  portions  of  the  city  known 
as  the  slums.  Said  one  prominent  and  earnest  man  who  h.\s 
interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  poor: 

I’overty  affects,  in  my  upitiion,  the  education  of  chilifien  in  weakening 
tlieir  interest  .'ind  appreciation  of  tlie  literary  and  a;stl)etic  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  their  homes.  'I’he  ideal  elements  are 
wholly  lacking,  and  material  considerations  are  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  This  feeling  has  not,  however,  affected  the  theory  of  education  in 
our  schools.  It  m.'ikes  no  effort  to  meet  the  material  desires  and  demands 
of  the  majority  of  the  (  hildren.  It  rather  yields  to  the  unwise  ambition  of 
many  of  them  to  enter  tiekls  f)f  work  to  which  they  are  not  adapted. 

Said  a  teacher  who  voiced  the  opinion  of  all: 

Poverty  is  the  one  great  cause  for  children  leaving  school  when  they  do. 

As  has  been  .said,  many  cases  were  related  to  the  writer 
f)f  how  actual  suffering  was  caused  Ity  a  too  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  school  laws.  Poverty  makes  it  necessary  that 
some  children  must  work  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
and  so  long  as  such  a  condition  lasts  so  long  will  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  education  last.  Thus  the  problem  might  seem  with¬ 
out  a  solution,  but  when  we  consider  the  noble  work  which 
is  being  done  by  all  manner  of  agencies,  such  as  the  College 
Settlements  and  the  other  wise  and  charitable  organizations 
for  the  self-relief  of  the  poor  through  the  inspiration  of 
others,  there  is  some  hope.  What  the  people  of  the  slums 
need  is  guidance,  not  the  giving  of  gifts  or  of  alms,  but  of 
sympathetic  help.  At  present  many  of  them  are  indifferent 
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and  improvident.  With  true  Christian  help  they  may  be 
led  to  better  their  own  conditions,  and  to  care  more  for  the 
mental  and  spiritual  advancement  of  their  children.  When 
they  learn  to  care  more  for  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  duty  in 
the  home,  then  and  then  only  will  they  care  in  the  best  way 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  fhe  evil  of  poverty  can¬ 
not  be  completely  overthrown,  but  the  conditions  may  be 
vastly  improved.  .Ml  honor  and  help  should  be  given  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  make  the  people  of  the 
slums  wish  to  better  their  own  condition  for  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers  are  of 
great  value,  being  the  opinions  of  active  workers  among  the 
children.  Stricter  laws  would  be  almost  cruel,  and  the 
present  laws  ought  to  give  the  teachers  more  discretion. 
The  teachers  should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
should  be  those  who  have  the  most  philanthropic  spirits. 

The  methods  of  teaching  should  be  as  personal  as  possible, 
and  the  child  slioidd  look  up  to  the  teacher  as  to  a  person 
on  another  plane,  but  a  person  who  is  warm,  sympathetic, 
and  earnest.  .Manual  training  should  be  judiciously  intro¬ 
duced  in  all  the  .schools,  and  perhaps  a  little  time  should  be 
given  to  the  distinctively  practical  accomplishments. 
Dropping  the  distinctions  between  grammar  and  high 
.schools  and  having  one  continuous  system  of  education 
might  be  of  great  help.  All  the  schools  should  be  clean, 
light,  and  commodious,  and  planned  with  the  most  scientific 
care.  Darkness  and  crowding  ought  to  be  unknown,  d'he 
rooms  should  be  beautified  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  most 
inspiring  works  of  art  be  placed  where  the  children  can  see 
them  and  become  intimate  with  them.  If  these  and  other 
plans  suggested  by  people  who  know  the  material  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  are  adopted,  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  people  who  are  striving  to  remedy  the  social 
conditions,  children  will  remain  in  school  longer,  the  condi¬ 
tions  will  gradually  improve,  and  the  country  receive  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  better  and  wiser  citizens. 

Frederick  H.  Daw 

Col.U.MBIA  UNIVKRSrrV, 

New  York 
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Strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  fifty  years  ago  Californians  were 
sending  their  sons  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  for  let  it  be  said,  to  the  honor  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  went  thither  as  missionaries,  that  they  believed 
in  education  as  one  of  the  divinest  of  duties,  and  immediatel}' 
set  about  the  establishment  and  organization  of  schools.  To 
emphasize  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  inception  of  this  work, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  recall  that  it  was  the  father  of 
General  Armstrong,  of  blessed  memory,  who  made  the  be¬ 
ginning.  If,  therefore,  we  would  reach  any  proper  estimate 
of  the  forces  that  are  now  at  work  in  the  islands  for  better 
things  in  the  way  of  education,  we  must  remember  the  soil 
out  of  which  these  forces  have  grown. 

The  educational  interests  of  all  the  islands  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  minister  of  public  instruction  and  six  commissioners. 
These  together  form  an  executive  department,  known  as  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  is  ex-ofUcio  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  is 
charged  with  the  chief  administrative  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  'I'he  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  term 
of  two  expiring  each  year.  'I'wo  of  the.se  commissioners 
may  be  women;  but  “  no  person  in  holy  orders,  or  a  minister 
of  religion,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  commissioner.”  'I'he  com¬ 
missioners  serve  without  pay. 

The  Department  of  Public  instruction  has  entire  charge 
and  control  of  all  the  government  or  public  schools  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  islands;  but  its  jurisdiction  does  not  stop  here. 
Section  21  of  the  school  law  reads  as  follows;  “  Any  per¬ 
son  desiring  to  establish  a  private  school  shall  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  .school  agent  of  the 
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district  in  which  it  is  desired  to  establish  such  school,  which 
application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  memorial  from  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children.  If  the  applicant  pos¬ 
sesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
school  proposed,  the  department  shall  issue  a  permit  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  such  school.”  Furthermore,  “  every 
private  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  both  as  to  general  work  of  instruction,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  premises."  The  department  is  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  requiring  that  ”  teachers  of  private 
schools  shall  be  per.sons  of  good  moral  character.” 

The  work  of  supervision  and  inspection  of  the  schools  is 
<lelegated  by  the  department  to  an  inspector  general  of 
schools,  whose  term  of  service  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  various 
islands  as  often  as  possible,  and  ”  to  inform  school  officers 
and  teachers  of  their  duty.”  If  the  department  so  direct,  the 
inspector  general  may  have  the  power  to  appoint  teachers, 
remove  teachers,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  modify 
the  course  of  study,  prescribed.  He  shall  make  a  careful  re¬ 
port  of  all  his  official  acts,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  schools. 

secretary,  appointed  by  the  department,  is  charged  with 
all  the  clerical  work  of  the  departmental  office,  and  becomes 
a  means  of  ready  communication  between  the  people  and  the 
department. 

Each  island  is  divided  into  districts,  and  for  each  district 
a  school  agent  is  appointed  by  the  department  ”  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  its  pleasure.”  These  several  school  agents,  twenty-three 
in  number,  are  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  department.  They  are  to  look  after  and 
care  for  the  various  .school  buildings  and  properties  of  the 
department,  as  well  as  to  draw  drafts  upon  the  department  for 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  employees.  “  When¬ 
ever  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  any  public 
school  shall  deem  themselves  aggrieved  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  teacher,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
their  petition  in  writing  to  the  school  agent,  who  shall  then 
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appoint  a  time  for  the  hearing  of  the  case;  and  if,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  case  of  the  petitioner  shall  have  been  proved  by  giv¬ 
ing  sufficient  testimony,  such  teacher  may  be  suspended  by 
him  and  another  appointed,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
the  department.” 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  otherwise  appoints 
all  teachers  in  public  schools,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  holds 
them  responsible  under  the  law. 

The  state  has  adopted  a  rather  rigid  compulsory  educa¬ 
tional  law.  and  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  is  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence  that  it  is  pretty  efficiently  carried  out. 

A  very  interesting  law  regarding  school  books  is  in  effect. 
I  quote  from  .section  32  of  the  .school  law:  "The  depart¬ 
ment  shall  furnish  all  necessary  books  and  stationery  required 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  their  respective  grades,  charging 
therefor  their  co.st  price.  .'\11  ])Upils  must  be  supplied  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  or  other  persons  having  the  cus¬ 
tody  or  care  of  such  pupils,  with  books  and  stationery 
requisite  for  their  use.”  Should  they  not  do  so,  "  the  teacher 
of  the  school  may  furnish  such  books  and  stationery  and  re¬ 
quire  the  parents  or  guardians  to  make  payment  therefor. 
If  such  payment  shall  not  be  promptly  made,  he  shall  notify 
the  tax  assessor  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
who  shall  enter  the  amount  due  as  a  portion  of  the  tax  to  be 
collected  of  such  parents  or  guardians,  and  the  payment  of 
such  amount,  together  with  interest  and  costs,  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  as  in  the  case  of  delinquent  taxes.  In  cases  of  extreme 
poverty  the  cost  of  all  books  and  stationery  may  be  remitted 
by  the  department,  provided  that,  in  such  cases,  the  u.se  only 
of  such  books  be  authorized.” 

The  law  provides  that  all  instruction,  whether  in  public  or 
private  schools,  shall  be  in  the  English  language,  except  in 
cases  where  “  another  language  is  to  be  taught  in  addition  to 
the  English  language.”  Under  this  condition  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  authorize  such  instruction,  either  by  general  rules, 
or  special  orders  for  individual  instances.  No  school  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  department  which  does  not  conform  to 
these  regulations. 
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The  professional  spirit  exhibited  by  the  teachers  of  the 
islands  is  commendable  to  a  degree  unexpected,  when  one 
considers  their  isolation.  'I'hey  are  not  only  far  from  any 
large  center  of  educational  activity,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  five  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  ocean 
voyage. 

The  law  provides  that  “  the  department  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  teachers’  conventions  or  institutes,  or 
it  may  authorize  and  permit  their  establishment  by  and 
among  its  teachers,  and  may  direct  and  authorize  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  teachers  thereat  as  a  part  of  their  duties." 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  first  summer  school  for  the 
teachers  of  all  the  islands  was  held  at  Honolulu,  and  contin¬ 
ued  in  session  for  three  weeks.  'Fhere  were  about  150  teach¬ 
ers  in  attendance.  'I'he  plan  proved  itself  so  helpful  to  the 
teachers  that  the  work  was  continued  the  past  summer,  and 
already  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  meeting 
for  the  summer  of  1898.  ft  has  been  the  jjolicv  of  the  de¬ 
partment  thus  far  to  call  professional  help  from  the  "  States  " 
for  this  convention;  The  past  summer  Dr.  hdiner  D.  Brown, 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  was  called  to  aid  them.  'Fhe  veteran 
educator,  ('olonel  Parker,  has  been  selected  for  next  year. 
The  writer  .served  them  during  their  fir.st  meeting. 

Besides  the  stimulus  of  these  annual  conventions  the  pres¬ 
ent  inspector  general.  IVofessor  Henry  S.  Townsend,  has 
orgajiized  the  teachers  into  a  “  School  of  higher  pedagogy." 
which  is  to  cover  a  three-years’  course  of  readings  and  con¬ 
ferences.  Specific  outlines  are  sent  out  from  the  department 
office,  and  are  also  published  in  the  f^rogrcsskr  cdiicaior,  an 
excellent  little  ])aper.  edited  by  the  inspector  general,  and 
published  by  Mr.  T'.  M’.  .\bbott  of  the  T.ahainalnna  School  on 
Maui. 

There  were  about  260  teachers  employed  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schools  last  year.  They  were  distributed  as  to  nation¬ 
ality  as  follows;  53  Hawaiian,  48  part  Hawaiian.  95  .American. 
44  British.  9  Portuguese:  the  remaining  few  about  etpially 
distributed  among  the  Herman.  French.  Scandinavian,  Bcl- 
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gian,  and  Chinese.  On  the  average  these  teachers  receive 
about  $650  per  year  for  their  services. 

In  the  independent  schools  169  teachers  were  employed. 
Of  these  15  were  Hawaiian,  12  part  Hawaiian,  82  American, 
22  British,  13  Chinese.  6  (ierman,  5  French,  4  Belgian,  4 
I’ortuguese,  2  Ja])anese,  2  Dutch,  and  2  Scandinavian. 

Jt  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  department  that  there 
were  12,616  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  the  islands; 
and  that  5207  of  these  were  Hawaiian,  2998  part  Hawaiian, 
3186  Portuguese,  740  Chinese,  386  American,  261  Japanese, 
233  (ierman,  200  British,  an<l  the  rest  variously  distributed. 

There  never  was  set  a  harder  task  for  any  body  of  teachers 
than  that  which  faces  the  teaching  forces  of  this  beautiful 
land,  and  it  has  never  been  my  good  pleasure  to  meet  and 
work  with  a  body  of  teachers  on  the  whole  more  re.solute, 
more  earnest,  and  more  c<»nscientious  than  these  same  teach¬ 
ers;  isolated  though  they  be.  ami  handicapped  by  difficulties 
unknown  to  us. 

.Mthough  the  work  of  education  in  the  islands  has  been 
more  or  less  steadily  advancing  since  the  days  of  the  early 
missionaries,  under  the  new  government,  and  the  new  laws, 
new  opportunities  have  come  ami  likewise  new  demands.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  able  inspector  general  and  his  co-workers,  the  schools 
of  the  islands  are  in  the  midst  of  an  educational  awakening 
of  unusual  and  far-reaching  importance. 

1'.  B.  Dresslar 
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SL’B-FRHSHMAX  KXdLISIF  (II) 

In  Part  I  of  this  paper  I  liave  presented  evidence  furnished 
by  the  work  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College 
as  to  the  knowledge  these  candidates  possess  of  the  technique 
of  composition,  d'he  ([uestion  of  the  (piality  of  their  work 
does  not,  however,  concern  matters  of  execution  only:  it  has 
to  do,  as  well,  with  their  literary  knowledge  and  appreciation, 
and  their  ability  to  write  and  to  think. 

Kmnvledge  of  subject-matter — In  considering  the  candidates’ 
knowledge  of  the  books  they  have  read,  or  are  supposed  to 
have  read,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  books 
which  furnish  topics  for  the  first  part  of  the  examination  and 
those  which  furnish  material  for  the  sect  nd  part. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  first  jiart  of  the  examination  is  not  to 
test  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  jire-scribed  books,  but 
to  test  their  ability  to  write  short  themes.  A  boy  is  expected 
to  read  the  books  which  furni.sh  the  topics  for  the.se  short 
themes  “  as  he  reads  other  books,”  presumably  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  he  is  not  expected  “  to  know  them  minutely,”  and  is 
jdainly  told  that  "  ability  to  write  will  count  for  more  than 
knowledge  of  subject-matter.”  If,  however,  the  character  of 
a  candidate’s  themes  goes  to  show  that  he  has  not  read  the 
books  prescribed  for  the  first  part  of  the  examination,  this 
evidence  may  justly  count  against  him. 

In  the  paper  for  June.  1896,  the  topics  .set  for  the  first  part 
of  the  examination  arc  taken  from  three  of  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed  for  reading:  Silas  Maruer,  Woodstock,  and  Evangeline. 
I  give  a  theme  which  has  just  enough  re.semblance  to  the 
corresponding  story  in  Silas  Maruer  to  show  that  the  boy  has 
read  the  book.  This  theme  has  faults  of  execution,  but  it 
has  life.  The  fact  that  it  strays  from  the  original  .story  did 
not.  I  am  sure,  affect  the  mark  given  by  the  examiners. 
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“THli  COMING  OK  EPPIF..” 

“  Oil  a  cold  night  in  mid  winter  Silas  sat  before  his  fire,  dreaming  of  liis 
lost  gold,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  cry,  he  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the 
wind,  but  it  was  soon  repeated.  He  went  to  the  door  and  the  cry  was  re¬ 
peated  louder  this  time,  Silas  thought  it  was  a  child’s  voice,  so,  buttening  up 
his  coat  he  went  out  into  the  snow,  and  guided  by  the  sounds  he  discovered 
a  little  bundle  of  rags  almost  covered  with  snow  from  which  issued  pitiful 
cries.  Silas  went  home  with  his  burden  and  on  opening  it  found  a  little 
rosy  faced  girl.” 

I  he  blunder  made  in  the  following  theme  shows  that  the 
writer,  though  he  has  probably  read  Silas  Manicr,  has  not 
only  forgotten  the  story  but  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  ar¬ 
tistic  relations  of  the  chief  events  in  it.  Neither  of  these 
facts,  I  think,  cotmted  against  the  candidate. 

“GODFREY  CASS  AND  HIS  IIRO'I  HER.’’ 

“  (iodfrey  Cass  and  his  brother  Dunstan  were  not  on  very  friendly  terms. 
Although  Godfrey,  in  his  bachelor  days  had  been  a  little  flighty  still,  his 
character  was  a  direct  contrast  to  Dunstan’s  sneaking  villainy.  Hut  alas  for 
(iodfrey,  his  brother  possessed  his  secret,  and  used  it  on  all  occasion  for  the 
purpose  of  blackmailing  him.  For  what  was  Godfrey  to  do  ?  Was  he  to 
refuse  Dunstan  and  have  him  tell  his  gentle,  simple  hearted  wife  of  her 
husbands  evil  deed  No,  Better  a  thousand  times  that  give  Dunstan  his 
hearts  desire  that  to  have  that  jiure  soul  weighed  down  by  sorrow.’’ 

Other  tbenies  in  the  books  frt^tn  wbich  the  two  following 
are  taken  indicate  that  the  author  of  each  has  read  Silas 
Marncr.  The  fact  that  these  two  are  matters  of  pure  invett- 
lion  did  not.  1  think,  count  against  those  who  wrote  them. 

f  “NEW  year’s  eve  at  THE  RED  HOUSE." 

“  New  Year’s  eve,  the  gossijis  of  Raveloe  were  gathered  in  the  public  room 
of  the  tavern,  commonly  known  as  the  Red  House,  to  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  village.  The  conversation  was  turned  in  various  directions  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  a  late  hour,  when  the  townspeople  departed  for  their  homes." 

“  NEW  year’s  eve  at  I  HE  RED  HOUSE.” 

"  On  New  Year’s  Night,  a  very  large  varied  and  congenial  company  was 
gathered  around  the  board  of  a  batchedor  friend  who  had  become  acquained 
with  them  all,  and  had  invited  them  for  a  general  good  time  to  his  great, 
roomy,  ancient,  and  pictures(|ue  mansion  house  in  England. 

“  There  were  all  manner  of  people  ;  each  had  had  interesting  experiences  ; 
most  were  old  story-tellers  ;  and  the  evening  bid  fair  to  full  of  original  and 
varied  entertainment.  " 

'I'be  first  part  of  the  book  which  furnishes  the  two  themes 
next  given  contains  four  short  themes.  None  of  these  has  a 
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title,  but  the  subjects  of  two  are  evidently  froni  Evangeline. 
Since  the  subjects  of  the  other  two — those  given  here — are 
supposed  to  be  taken  from  Silas  Marncr,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  whether  the  boy  has  read  that  book.  Among  eleven 
remaining  subjects,  this  writer  is  unable  to  find  one  for  a 
fifth  theme.  Of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  first  part  of  the 
examination,  he  has,  then,  read  Evangeline.  Whether  he  has 
read  any  of  the  others  is  doubtful.  He  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

Sil<is  Marner  was  very  fond  of  gold,  and  was  always  desirous  to  increase 
liis  wealth.  It  did  not  made  so  much  difference  to  him,  how  he  acquired 
his  wealth,  as  long  as  he  was  sure  of  keeping  it.” 

“  When  Godfrey  told  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  talked,  she  became 
furious  to  know  who  it  was.  Finally  he  revealed  this  secret  to  her.  She 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  this  stranger.  .She  went  to  the  same  place, 
where  her  husband  had  been.  There  sitting  on  a  log  she  waited.  \'ery 
soon  the  little  black  man  made  his  appearance,  and  what  took  place  between 
them  is  not  known,  at  any  rate,  Gotlfrey  never  saw  his  wife  again.” 

Of  the  three  works  that  furnish  topics  for  the  first  part  of 
the  examination, — Silas  Marncr,  Woodstock,  ?l\\*\  Evangeline, — 
the  last  has,  I  should  say,  been  read  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
candidates.  Of  the  other  two,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  have  not  been  read,  or  have  been  read  and  for¬ 
gotten.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 
Evangeline  has  been  read  in  the  class  and  the  other  two  books 
out  of  the  class.  At  all  events,  Ervangeline  seems  to  have 
made  the  .strongest  impression;  Woodstock,  1  should  say,  has 
made  the  weakest  impression. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  part  of  the  examination  is  to 
test  not  only  the  candidates’  “  ability  to  write.”  but  also  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  books  ])rescribed  “  for 
careful  study."  This  part  of  the  June  ])a|)cr  is  wholly  on 
The  Mcrehanl  of  Venice. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  only  two  canditlates  failed  to  write 
on  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  f)ne  of  these  had.  "  by  mistake 
of  his  teacher,"  he  said,  read  the  wrong  books:  and  for  the 
second  part  of  the  examination  he  substituted  .he  story  of 
The  Abbot,  'fhe  other  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  all. 
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Most  of  the  candidates  know  the  main  events  of  the  story  of 
The  Merchant  of  I’cnicc.  Their  difficulty  in  answering  the 
first  question  is  in  so  weaving  together  the  different  threads 
of  the  narrative  as  to  make  a  harmonious  whole.  Some  avoid 
this  difficulty,  ])erhaps  unconsciously,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  their  knowledge  of  the  play  a  matter  of  doubt,  by  writ¬ 
ing,  not  the  st<jry  of  the  i)lay,  hut  something  about  it,  or 
about  what  they  regard  as  the  stories  interwoven  in  it.  1 
give  two  answers  of  this  sort,  the  first  from  a  book  that 
jtassed  muster,  the  second  from  one  that  did  not: 

••  MKK(  HAM  III  \  KNU  K.’ 

“  'I'he  Merchant  of  Venice  is  devidecl  into  two  plots  or  parts.  The  first 
part  is  the ‘Casket  Scene’  which  furnishes  the  topic  for  conversation  and 
rivally  among  many  courtiers  and  I’rinces  of  the  world. 

"  Shakespeare  then  descriljes  the  chosing  of  tlie  caskets  in  wliich  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Hassanio  and  (Iratiano  are  settled  and  then  gives  a  fine  discription 
of  Portia  her  home  and  lier  character  Then  comes  a  iliscription  of  tlie  jew 
Shylock  and  liis  daughter  who  turns  Christian.  .And  finally  a  thrilling  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trial  and  the  story  of  the  rings  interwoven, 

“The  last  act  is  of  little  account  only  written  to  soften  or  modulate  the 
effect  of  the  trial.” 

“  I  HK  MKKCUAM  HI  VKNICF..” 

"  This  has  always  been  held  one  of  .Shakesjieare’s  best  plays,  and  it 
abounds  in  morals  &  sentiment  and  a  beautiful  vivacity.  The  story  of  Antonio 
and  his  fortunes  iV  misfortunes,  the  hungry  .Shylock  &  his  grasping  & 
vengeful  meanness,  and  most  fascinating  of  all  the  courtship  and  marri.ige 
of  Hassanio,  these  are  some  of  the  chief  narratives  of  the  play.” 


Many  of  those  who  try  to  tell  the  story  of  the  play  blunder 
over  more  (tr  less  imptjrtant  details.  One  candidate,  for  e.x- 
ample,  incorporates  .Antonio  in  Rassanio:  it  is  Bassanio  whose 
shit)s  are  at  sea.  who  borrows  money  of  Shylock,  and  who 
pletlges  a  jiound  of  his  flesh.  According  to  this  same  writer, 
too,  the  caskets  are  distinguished  by  their  "  ornamentation,” 
and  the  idea  of  obliging  Portia’s  suitors  to  determine  their 
fate  by  choosing  among  them  is  Portia’s  own,  for  “  she  is  a 
very  careful  lady.”  .Another  writer  says  that  “  Shylock  will¬ 
ingly  lends  him  [.\ntonio]  the  money,  as  .Antonio  has  agreed 
to  give  him  as  security  the  ladened  ships”;  and  later  he 
•speaks  of  Shylock's  going  to  court  ”  to  claim  his  pound  of 
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flesh.”  Allot lier  calls  Lorenzo  Leonardo]  Jessica,  Rebecca.  A 
few  of  the  minor  blunders  are  as  follows: 

The  young  lady,  whom  lie  loves,  is  a  very  strange  kind  of  a  girl.  .She 
seems  to  he  satisfied  with  none  of  the  men.  I’ortia,  that  is  her  name,  has 
three  chests,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  ami  Me  o///i  r  /s  an  old  one." 

“  In  the  mean  time  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Moroco  sue  for  the  hand  of 
I'ortia  in  the  manner  directed  by  her  father  in  his  will  which  was  ;  that  they 
should  choose  one  of  three  casks  one  of  which  contained  her  picture.  " 

••  Portia  had  three  coffins  one  of  goUl,  one  of  silver  and  the  other  of  lead. 
Any  one  choosing,  the  right  one  would  be  .accepted  for  her  husband." 

When  Antonio  was  brought  into  court  to  be  UxoiX  for  bteack  of  promise. 
I’ortia  and  her  maid  Nerissa,  di.sguised  themselves  as  a  lawyer  and  his  clerk 
respectively.” 

“  The  sul).staiicc  of  llassanio’s  speech  as  he  makes  his 
choice  of  the  caskets  ”  one  candidate  tjives  as  follows: 

“  When  Bas.sanio  cho.ses  the  lead  casket,  he  brings  out  in  his  speech  the 
reasons  for  his  choice. 

“  .Saying  that  he  did  not  choose  the  leaden  easket  for  its  worth  lint  for 
practically  the  same  reason  as  the  casket  read 

•“  That  in  chosing  me  one  must  not  exjiect  to  get  mtich.'  " 

Another  writes: 

“  liassanio  in  his  speech  as  he  tnakes  his  choice  of  the  caskets  infers  that 
money  and  wine,  are  worth  very  little.” 

Very  many  candidates  are  unable  to  (juote  ten  lines  from 
The  Merchant  of  Tcnice.  Many  who  are  unable  to  quote  ten 
consecutive  lines  try  to  make  up  the  required  number  from 
detached  passages.  I  have  but  one  example  at  hand: 

“  He  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul,  who  is  not  moved  by  hat  tnony  of 
sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ;  let  no  such  man  be 
trusted. 

"  The  quality  of  tnercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droppeth  .as  the  gentle  rain  from  he.aven  upon  the  earth  beneath. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  until  .a  king  be  by. 

"  We  did  not  cotnmit  any  poetry.  I  just  write  these  few  as  1  remember 
them.” 

Inaccuracy  of  quotation  is  frequent;  but,  since  it  is  usually 

'  Tlie  jmnetuation  here  is  douhtfid. 
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uninteresting,  I  have  made  note  of  the  following  instances 
only : 

“IIow  soft  the  moonlight  sits  upon  tlie  hank  !  Here  we  will  sit  and  let 
the  sounds  of  music  drift  into  our  ears." 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  strained. 

It  dropeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  tlie  heavens. 

It  is  twice  bleseth  ;  it  hlessetli  liim  that  gives  and  him  that  takes, 

It  fits  the  throned  monan  h  better  than  his  rrown.” 

“  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

It  droitpeth  gently  as  the  rain  from  lieaven, 

’Pon  just  and  ’pon  unjust.” 

In  (lisctissing  matters  of  execution  (in  Part  I)  1  have  paifl 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  books  written  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  for  the  reason  that,  in  such  matters,  the  September 
books  are  usually  inferior  to  the  June  books.  .\s  regards 
knowledge  of  the  books  prescribe*!  for  reading  or  for  study, 
I  see  no  ground  for  expecting  less  of  the  September  than  of 
the  June  candidates. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  I  give  here  the  paper  set  for 
the  September  examination: 

|•.N<a.lsll. 

.\ttend  to  form  as  well  as  to  substance. 

1 

Select  ixws  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
e.'icli  : 

1.  The  Hunting  Dinner. 

2.  The  Mysterious  Picture. 

3.  The  Aflventure  of  My  Uncle. 

4.  The  Poor-Devil  Author. 

5.  The  Strolling  Manager. 

6.  Tlie  .Story  of  the  Young  Robber. 

7.  The  Devil  ;ind  Tom  Walker. 

8.  The  Character  of  Cromwell  as  depicted  in  “  Woodstock.” 

9.  Sir  Henry  I.ee  of  Ditchley. 

10.  The  Lodge  at  Woodstock. 

11.  Master  Louis  Kerneguy. 

12.  The  Capture  of  Albert  Lee. 

13.  Joceline. 

14.  Wildrake's  First  Interview  with  Cromwell. 

1 5.  “  Oh,  we’ll  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 

For 't  will  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again." 
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II 

1 .  I'o  what  class  of  compositions  does  “  Comus  ’’  Oclony  ?  Tell  what  \  on 
can  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  compositions  of  this  class. 

2.  What  is  the  plot  of  ••  Comus  ”  ? 

3.  Ouote,  if  you  can,  any  ten  consecutive  lines  of  "  Comus  '  which 
especially  please  you.  (If  you  are  unable  to  quote  ten  lines,  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Attenilant  Spirit's  account  of  Comus  and  his  crew.) 

4.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  “  Lycidas,”  and  what  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  poem  ?  What  famous  description  of  Milton’s  own  times  does 
it  contain  ? 

5.  Contrast  “  I. '.Allegro  "  and  “  II  I’enseroso. " 

-Ailinission  (2 ).  iSgti. 

I'he  topics  for  the  first  part  of  this  examination  are,  as  will 
he  seen,  from  Irving's  Talcs  of  a  Traveller  and  from  SctJtt’s 
I  Food stock. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  candidates  Irving’s  tales  are 
frequently  confounded:  under  the  title  The  Adventure  of  My 
Uncle,  more  than  one  hoy  writes  the  story  of  The  Adz'cntnrc 
of  My  Urand father ;  tinder  the  title  The  Mysterious  Picture, 
more  than  one  writes  the  stt)ry  of  'The  .  Idvenlnre  of  My  Aunt; 
and  one  confounds  the  “  adventttres  "  of  “  L'licle,”  “  Aunt,” 
and  “  (Jrandfather.”  I'nle.ss  a  hoy  comes  to  his  e.xamination 
fresh  from  the  reading  of  the  Traz'cller,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  Neither  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that,  in  these  short  themes,  there  should  he  more  or 
less  deviation  from  the  original  story.  When,  however,  a 
theme  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  story,  the  natural 
inference  is  that  the  story  has  not  been  read,  d'he  following 
theme  is  either  a  matter  of  pure  invention  or  is  “  another 
story 

■  I  UK  .\i>vkm  i:kk  ok  my  unci.i:.” 

“  I  once  had  an  uncle  who  lived  in  the  country  in  a  Jionse,  once  li.ind- 
sonie,  but  at  that  time  in  a  delapitated  condition. 

He  liked  hunting  and  entertained  some. 

“  One  day  1  went  out  to  see  him.  when  I  arrived  1  heard  him  talking 
disrespectfuly  of  my  parents.  I  had  a  fight  with  him  and  after  that  we 
were  good  friends." 

Woodstock  is  no  more  popular  with  the  Septemher  than 
with  the  June  candidates,  and  is  no  better  known.  T  give 
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one  Woodstock  theme,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  last  on  the 
paper: 

“  In  Shakespeares’  Midsummer  night's  Dream  the  fairies  sing, 

‘  01),  we’ll  (lance,  and  sing,  and  play, 

F  or 't  will  be  a  joyous  day 

When  the  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,' 

"  The  king  of  the  fairies  was  transformed  by  having  a  certain  fluid  or 
salve  put  on  his  lips  by  a  messenger  mistaking  him  for  a  man  with  whom 
a  young  girl  was  in  love.  The  messenger  had  two  salves  and  got  them 
interchanged.  This  transformed  the  king  and  the  queen  on  waking  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  Hottum  and  made  him  king.  Things  were  soon 
put  to  right  and  it  was  of  this  occasion  that  the  fairies  sang.” 

The  second  part  of  the  e.xamination  is,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  on  works  prescrib  d  for  “  careful  study.”  One  entire 
answer  to  the  first  cjuestion  in  this  part  of  the  September  e.x¬ 
amination  is:  “  Comus  is  an  ejiic  poem.”  Other  answ-ers  are 
as  follows: 

‘‘Comus  belongs  to  that  class  of  compositions  called  ‘  pastoral  poems.’ 
This  class  of  compositions  is  mostly  lambic  meter  and  written  in  a  smooth 
easy  style.  Its  purpose  is  to  e.xtoll  the  beauty  of  nature  and  poetry,” 

‘‘  ‘  (.‘omus  ’  is  of  that  class  of  compositions  in  which  the  ‘journey  of  life  ’ 
is  portrayed.  It  is  classical,  imaginative,  instructive.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  composition  seems,  to  me,  to  be  the  opening  of  the  ‘  book  of  destiny,’  and 
the  pointing  out  of  the  results  of  certain  evils,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead 
the  human  mind  to  contem[)late  its  present  condition.” 

“  •  Comus  ’  belongs  to  Narratives.  A  narrative  is  a  composition  in  which 
IS  described  ;m  event,  or  course  of  events.  It  differs  from  description  in 
tliat  it  outlines  the  event,  and  does  not  describe  it. 

"  The  purpose  of  Narration  is  not  to  describe,  but  to  outline,  giving  one 
e\ent  after  another,  in  their  proper  order.” 

‘  Comus  ’  belongs  to  the  historical  class  of  comi)Ositions,  because  it 
relates  some  well  known  events  in  past  history.  Compositions  of  that  class, 
especially  the  one  to  which  ‘Comus  ’  belongs,  are,  as  one  might  say,  to  out 
of  date  for  the  cl.iss  of  literature  which  we  read  at  the  present  time.  Again 
one  must  have  studied  history  (|uite  well  in  order  to  understand  this  book 
thoroughly.  ‘  Comus  ’  is  perhaps  better  suited  for  the  more  learned  class, 
such  as  historians  and  scholars.  The  language  in  it  is  not  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand,  but  yet  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  forethought  to  compre¬ 
hend  exactly  what  the  author  is  referring  to  in  several  instances.” 

“  ‘  Comus  ’  is  a  poem. 

“  The  purpose  of  compositions  of  this  kind  is  to  portray  moie  strikingly 
to  the  mind  and  the  feelings,  the  beauties  of  language.  The  gentle  har 
mony  of  words  strikes  one  much  more  forcibly  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
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While  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  prose  writer,  it  is  very 
hard  to  write  good  poetry:  this  is  one  thing  we  ought  to  appreciate  when 
reading  a  composition  like  ‘  Comus.’  Poetry  is  the  life  of  language.  VV'e 
know  of  Greek  chiefly  from  its  poems  :  true  it  is  that  we  learn  of  ancient 
languages  through  prose,  but  then  poetry  lias  the  first  claim.  Kings 
always  treat  with  favor  a  good  poet :  many  countries  have  a  '  poet  laureate  ' 
but  none  of  them  have  a ‘prose  laureate.'  Nature  appears  to  her  best 
advantage  in  poetry,  and  especially  in  Comus,  Language  is  sensitive :  it 
seldom  appears  in  its  real  form  except  in  poetry  :  there  it  shines  forth  with 
a  new  light,  and  displays  ideas  which  had  hitherto  been  in  darkness.  That 
is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  poetry."  ' 

Ill  answer  to  the  second  (luestion  in  this  part  of  the  paper 
one  boy  writes: 

•'  Comus  is  a  play  wliicli  treats  of  fairies  mostly." 

.Another  writes: 

The  princip.'d  plot  of  Comus  is  that  virtnre  comes  unharmed  through 
all  temptations.  " 

•Another: 

‘•“"The  plot  of  Comus  show us  how  a  man  of  very  little  significance  at 
first  rises  up  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  consequence.  The  man  whom 
the  book  speaks  ubout'is  a  true  character  in  ancient  history.  The  plot  also 
shows  how  a  great  man  has  influence  over  the  weaker  classes.  The  plot  of 
the  story,  to  tell  it  in  good  clear  language  is  really  to  complicated.  It  tells, 
as  I  h.'ive  stated  above,  of  a  man  rising  from  almost  nothing  to  some  great 
•nan." 

Some  of  the  answers  to  the  fourth  question  are  as  follows: 

“  Lycidas  is  sup[)Osed  to  have  been  a  shepherd  who  was  rlrowned.  He 
was  a  great!  musician,  and  often  delighted  the  shepherds  with  his  lute." 

••  In  ‘  Lycidas,’  Milton  bewails  the  loss  of_  his  loved  friend  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  poem. 

“  He  (juestions  the  Winds  and  Waves,  asking  them  how  they  could  be  so 
•Cruel,  and  ruthless  as  to  take  the  life  of  so  honorable  and  good  a  person. 
The  author  finally  says  that  Lycidas  is  not  dead,  but  is  much  better  off 
than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  here  upon  this 
e.irth.” 

"The  main  subject  of  Lycidas  is ‘King' the  ileceased  college  chum  of 
•Milton. 

"  In  this  poem  Milton  tells  how  they  used  to  go  to  school  together  and 
also  how  they  used  to  drive  the  cows  to  and  from  pasture." 

'  <,)iiery,  whether  the  author  of  this  extract  is  not  ‘‘  working  off  ”  an  nld 
composition. 
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Lyciclas  is  anotlier  historical  work  which  has  attained  great  fame.  It 
IS  a  poem  most  beautifully  written  and  in  fact,  in  style,  in  manner  of  thought, 
plot  and  individuality  it  has  no  rival.  The  author  shows  great  senti- 
metality,  and  plenty  of  common  forethought.  Another  ([uality  which 
I.ycidas  has,  and  which  many  other  poems  do  not  have,  that  is  simplicity, 
ease,  and  force.  One  might  call  it  rather  a  piece  of  musical  poetry,  than 
a  historical  poem  all  together. 

The  description  of  .Milton  in  ‘  Lycidas  ’  is  very  striking.  It  relates  how' 
Milton  has  an  interview  with  some  famous  character  with  whom  he  relates 
some  of  his  boyhood  events.  They  both  laugh  very  heartily  and  rejoice 
over  their  pleasant  talk." 

'Phe  last  e.xtract  ami  the  starred  e.xtracts  on  pages  62  and 
f>3  are  from  the  same  book.  The  mark  given  this  boot:  is 
“  F  ’’ — a  mark  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  was 
deserved,  in  part  at  least,  by  “  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject.” 

Literary  appreciation — More  important  than  the  cjuestion 
“How  thoroughly  have  the  boys  read  the  prescribed  books?” 
IS  the  (inestion  "  How  have  they  read  them?  ”  If  their  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  is  any  inde.x  to  their  manner  of  reading,  I 
should  .say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates  have 
read  the  books  in  a  very  dull  way — not  because  they  have 
wished  to  read  them,  but  because  they  have  been  obliged 
to  read  them. 

Since  this  question,  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
I  have  taken,  naturally  overlaps  the  next,  I  shall  not  give  here 
examples  of  tlullne.ss.  Some  such  examples  have  already  been 
given;  others  will  be  given  later.  1  will,  however,  give  here 
a  theme  from  the  book  which,  more  than  any  other,  shows 
literary  aj^preciation  on  the  part  of  its  writer.  This  theme 
has  been  chosen,  not  bccau.se  it  is  the  best  in  the  book,  but 
because  its  subject,  ])erhap.s  the  most  popular  on  the  paper, 
usually  calls  forth  either  a  few  dead  sentences,  or.  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  a  gush  of  weak  sentimentality. 

“  OABRIF.I.’S  DKATH.” 

“  After  many  weary  years  of  wandering,  the  faithful  woman  came  to 
Philadelphia.  Her  constant  duties,  during  her  later  years  were  missions  of 
self-denial  and  mercy  in  hospitals  and  battle-fields. 

“  Yet  her  love  ‘  that  endured  and  hoped  and  was  patient  ’  never  failed. 
The  calm  of  her  later  years,  the  peaceful  resignation,  verified  the  truth  of 
Father  Felician’s  words,  recorded  in  the  beautiful  passage: 
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•  Thereup  tlie  priest,  her  friend  and  father  confessor. 

Said  witli  a  smile,  “  O  daughter,  thy  God  thus  speaketh  within  thee ! 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection.  .Affection  never  was  wasted. 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 

Hack  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment.”’ 

In  the  Philadelphia  hospital  Kvangeline’s  search  was  ended.  There 
she  saw  an  old  man  lying  on  a  pallet  and  slowly  expiring.  Something  of 
his  old  expression  returned,  the  likeness  of  his  youth. 

‘  So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying.’ 

•'  Kvangeline  recognized  Gabriel  and  the  exquisite  anguish  of  the 
recognition  forced  a  cry  from  her  lips 

‘  So  that  the  dying  heard  it  and  started  up  from  their  pallets.’ 

"On  hearing  his  name  from  Evangeline’s  lips  (iabriel  remembered  his 
youth,  his  home,  and  the  beautiful  maiden.  His  feeble  strength  enabled 
him  to  merely  shape  her  name  with  his  lips  and  he  died  with  his  head  on 
Evangelines  bosom.  And  the  woman’s  words  were:  ‘Father,  I  thank 
thee.’  ” 

.Marked  literary  ajtftreciation  is  not  to  Ite  expected  of  hoys 
in  their  teens;  l)tit  soniethinf;  between  this  and  total  literary 
apathy  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  those  sufficiently 
mature  to  enter  college.  Yet  ajtathy  is  apparent  almost 
everywhere;  appreciation  deserving  the  name  is  at  present 
almost  the  e.xclusive  ])ossession  of  the  man  who  gets  an  “  .A,” 
and  he  either  has  natural  literary  aptitude  or  has  had  unusual 
advantages.  Something  which,  with  training,  would  proba¬ 
bly  develop  into  literary  appreciation,  occasionally  brightens 
books  with  a  mark  between  "  .A  ”  and  "  C.”  Not  that  such 
a  mark  necessarily  indicates  even  glimmerings  of  this  unusual 
(piality;  for  it  may  indicate  either  uninteresting  correctness 
or  life  of  some  sort  though  mingled  with  considerable  in¬ 
correctness. 

Evidence  as  to  the  enjoyment,  or  the  lack  of  enjoyment, 
with  which  a  book  has  been  read  is  usually  indirect.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  however,  there  is  a  bit  of  direct  testimony; 

“The  escape  of  Charles  II.,  from  Woodstock  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
passages  in  this  idiotic  and  boresome  work.  If  some  writer  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  should  be  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  place  such  a  work 
as  Woodstock  before  the  public  (I  say  guilty  of  attempting  advisedly,  for 
no  large  publishing  house  would  publish  such  bosh)  he  would  be  mobbed 
by  every  printers  devil  in  the  country  and  his  picture  would  appear  in  the 
New  York  Standard.” 
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It  is  the  same  writer  who  says: 

“  Reading  Evangdine  after  wading  tlirougli  Woodstock  is  like  hearing 
President  Eliot  speak  after  listening  to  one  of  Tillman’s  tirades." 

Style — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  dullness  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  mass  of  the  examination  hooks.  As  I  turn  over 
my  notes  on  individual  hooks,  1  find  fretpient  comments  like 
the  following:  “  Dull,  like  the  last  “  Little  to  he  said  of  this 
book  except  that  there  is  no  point  to  anything”;  “  Abso¬ 
lutely  without  freshness  ”:  “  Not  a  single  live  thought  or  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  hook.” 

To  the  reader  who  has  traveled  far  in  this  intellectual  desert 
a  very  had  hook  is  refreshing.  On  one  hook  1  found  this 
remark  written  hy  the  examiner:  ”  Most  amusing;  somehow 
or  other  I  cannot  make  myself  give  it  an  '  E.'  ”  The  hook 
was,  however,  marked  ”  E.”  and  deservedly;  hut  1  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  instructor  heartily.  The  ”  E  ”  and  ”  F  ” 
hooks  usually  have  indivifluality,  if  only  in  spelling;  the  mass 
of  the  hooks  have  none.  Most  of  the  candidates  write,  not 
as  if  they  were  re-creating  with  the  imagination  scenes  which 
have  been  real  to  them,  hut  as  if  they  were  mechanically  re¬ 
peating  a  lesson. 

Any  condemnatory  judgment,  it  sliould  always  he  remem¬ 
bered,  does  not  apply  to  the  best  l)ooks.  When  1  speak  of  a 
lack  of  individuality  and  a  lack  of  imaginatioii.  1  do  not 
mean  that  either  is  universal:  I  mean  that  either  is  far  more 
common  than  it  ought  to  he.  'I'lie  two  best  hooks  of  all 
have  decided  imlividuality.  'I'he  individual  (juality  of  the 
“  A  ”  hook  is  literary  appreciation,  h'roni  this  hook  1  have 
already  given  one  theme  in  the  last  section.  1  should  like  to 
give  another  here  as  ati  example  of  clearness:  hut  space  is 
wanting,  d'he  individual  (|uality  of  the  “  A-”  hook  '  is  im¬ 
agination.  1  give  one  theme  as  a  specimen: 

“  I  HK  i;sc  .\l>i:  Ol  (  HAKI.KS  I  KOM  W( t( II )sroc K . ” 

“  As  soon  as  .Mice  l,ee  uiulerstood  tlie  meaning  of  the  feather  that 
Wilclrake  sent  her,  she  rushed  to  Albert.  ‘  Cromwell  is  coming!'  she  cried 
hoarsely.  Albert  started,  and  turned  suddenly  pale. 

‘“Where's  Kerneguy’  he  asked:  and  in  a  moment  he  had  darted  away 

'  riie  w  riter  of  this  book  did  not  answer  the  last  (piestion. 

I 
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to  find  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  and  the  supposed  page  appeared  before 
Sir  Henry.  ‘  Father,’  said  Albert  in  a  whisper,  ‘  Alice  must  take  Louis  to 
the  horse  that  is  hidden  in  the  wootls.  He  must  leave  instantly.  I  will  stay 
heie  and  be  taken  by  the  enemy.’ 

"  ‘  But,  my  son,’  protested  the  old  Knight,  ‘  his  life  is  of  no  importance. 
You  mustn’t - ’ 

“  He  was  interrupted  by  the  page,  who  had  understood  what  the  Knight 
said.  •  Sir  Henry,’  said  he,  ‘  1  am  your  sovereign.  I  am  Charles  Stewart ! ' 

“  Sir  Henry  was  going  to  make  an  angry  answer  to  such  ‘  foolish  jesting,’ 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Albert’s  face.  He  understood  then  that  Charles 
himself  stood  before  him.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  hand. 
Then  he  turned  to  Alice  who  had  long  known  the  King’s  secret,  and  told 
her  that  she  must  conduct  Mis  .Majesty  to  his  horse.  She  was  afraid  to 
trust  herself  to  him  alone  at  night — for  she  had  had  experience  with  him. 
but  finally  she  agreed,  and  taking  a  lantern,  bade  her  so\’ereign  follow  her.” 

More  sijjnifjeaiit  than  the  work  of  the  leaders  is  that  of  the 
rank  and  file.  I  tjive.  first,  specimens  of  the  most  nnintel- 
lectual  work; 


•■nil.  liKAin  OK  UAtlRll,!..  ” 

“Evangeline  found  (iabriel  one  Sunday  in  the  Quaker  city.  She  had 
wandered  many  years.  ;md  had  at  last  found  him.  He  tlied  with  his  head 
resting  on  her  breast.  Evangeline  had  at  last  found  him,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  characters  in  all  fiction  was  happy.” 

“■rHK  iJkAIMNl'.^  OF  THE  STONE  IMIS. 

“  The  new  squire  had  started  to  drane  the  pits  as  the  wai  ter  was  draned 
out  till  the  ])lace  was  dry.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pit  they  found  a  sculitan. 
a  riding  whip,  the  one  stpiire  remberd  as  having  let.  his  brother  on  the  day, 
when  he  disapeard. 

And  there  close  becid  the  whip  lay  two  leather  bags. 

Marner  looked  at  this  autly  punishment  which  had  been  so  well  deserved, 
with  suprise  and  horror. 

He  got  his  gold  and  started  to  go  home,  to  see  if  the  old  churce  in 
Lantern  Yard  was  sill  there. 

“The  body  was  buried  in  the  f.imily  vault  as  quitely  as  posible.” 

.Vlmost  any  book  witli  a  mark  from  ”  C  "  to  ”  1)-”  will 
ftirnish  a  theme  of  the  pointless  class.  Some  snch  themes 
have  already  been  cptoted.  in  tbe  first  part  of  this  pajter,  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  lack  of  unity.  1  lere  are  a  few  others: 

“  I  HE  C  tl.MIXO  OF  EPPIE.  ” 

“  While  Silas  Marner  was  sitting  before  the  grate  in  his  house,  the  storm 
w  as  raging  outside.  When  suddenly  Silas  saw  something  creeping  in  the 
<loor.  and  u|)on  rising  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a  child.” 

*  The  spelling  of  this  word  is  doubtful. 
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“SILAS  MARNER  AND  THE  CHURCH  IN  LANTERN  YARD.” 

"  Lantern  Yard  was  inhaliited  by  a  number  of  working  people  of  a  large 
manufacturing  town  in  England.  In  this  community  there  lived  one  Silas 
Marner.  He  was  a  very  religious  and  devout  man  but  was  subject  to  fits. 
Having  been  accused  of  stealing  and  the  lots  having  proved  him  guilty,  he 
left  the  little  town  and  went  to  Raveloe.” 

“  kvan(;elixe  in  the  stju  i  h." 

“  Evangeline  sought  in  vain  for  her  long  lost  lover  amid  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun.  Her  sole  companion  was  the  good  Father  Felician.  The 
two  lovers  almost  glided  by  each  other  on  the  Southern  waters. 

“  Hut  fate  did  not  permit  them  to  see  each  other,  until  Evangeline  was 
a  nun,  and  (iabriel  was  dyeing.” 

One  form  of  dullne.s.s  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  be  very 
methodical.  I  give  one  specimen  from  a  September  book, 
another  from  a  June  book: 

“  In  comparing  ‘  L’Allegro’  ;ind  ‘  II  I’enseroso,’  1  shall  speak  of  thenr 
respectively.  First  in  import. nice  is,  that  they  represent  joy  and 
.Melancholy. 

“  .Secondly,  both  poems  open  witli  a  prologue,  almost  identical  in  verse  and 
metor. 

“  Finally  both  poems  considered  each  with  each,  are  again  precisely 
coincident  throughout,  only  of  course  as  is  stated  above,  ‘  L’Allegro  ’ 
portrays  Joy,  whereas  ‘  II  Fenseroso  ’  represents  Melancholy.” 

"  EVANliEI.INE  IN  I  ME  SOiri  H.” 

"  The  story  of  Evangelines  search  in  the  south  brings  to  mind  three 
things  which  are  cruelty,  love,  sadness.  Cruelty,  because  a  cruelty  had 
been  committed  when  she  was  torned  from  the  side  of  Gabriel,  love, 
because,  it  was  her  ceaseless  and  unboundless  love  that  had  caused  her  to 
search  for  many  years  in  the  eyes  of  dissapointment  for  her  betrothed,  and 
lastlyly  sadness  because  she  after  many  years  of  grief  was  compel  to  undergo 
the  sadness  of  being  dissapointed  during  her  search.” 

In  the  work  of  the  mediocre  writers  are  many  themes  which 
I  have  classified  under  the  term  ‘‘  ambitious.”  One  of  this 
class  is  enough: 

"SILAS  MARNEK'S  OOLD." 

“  The  gold  of  Silas  Marner,  the  keynote  of  so  much  that  is  pathetic, 
touches  all,  comes  home  to  every-onc,  bringing  with  it  a  doubting  and 
troubled  air.  It  is  powerful,  the  note  that  the  author  struck,  and  leaves 
one’s  mind  unsatisfied,  like  all  problems,  too  deep  for  settlement,  which  are 
presented  to  one.  What  effect  this  iiroblem  has  had  upon  the  world:  is  it 
the  gold,  or  is  it  that  which  gold  brings,  that  we  love — is  it  the  God,  or  is  it 
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the  symbol  of  the  divinity,  that  we  idolize?  Does  the  image  often  crowd 
out  the  reality  ?  ” 

Themes  with  a  moral  are  as  abundant  as  usual.  Of  these 
1  have  room  for  but  tme: 

“SII.AS  MARNKK'S  OOLI)." 

“  Gold  as  is  often  the  case,  furnished  the  whole  aim  of  Silas  Marner’s  life. 
When  he  met  with  his  great  loss,  his  soul  fell  back  with  nothing  to  support 
it.  This  weaver  was  like  a  blind  man  with  nothing  to  guide  or  support  his 
food-steps. 

“The  great  moral  of  the  book  is  fouiul  in  this  incident.  We  must  all 
have  some  animate  object  to  live  for." 

The  sentimentality  which  marks  very  many  of  the  themes 
on  “  The  Death  of  Gabriel  ”  is  something^  I  was  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  in  the  work  of  healthy  boys.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  sentimental  style  I  give  a  theme  from  a  book  which  is 
above  the  common  level: 

“  I'HK  DKAl  lI  t)K  UAIiKIEI..” 

“  Sweet  Sister  of  Charity  !  Clad  in  sombre  but  fitting  garb,  with  a  face 
like  that  of  an  angel ;  what  is  more  gladsome  to  the  heart  or  more  refresh¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  ? 

"  Thus  Evangeline  went,  scattering  her  kind  deeds  among  the  sick  the 
the  poor.  Something  told  her  that  morning,  as  she  wended  her  way 
towards  the  place  where  the  dying  lay,  that  her  journey  was  almost 
finished  ;  that  before  long  her  sad  heart  would  be  at  rest. 

“She  stood  before  the  cot  of  an  old  man,  on  whose  features  death  had 
already  set  his  stamp  ;  and  as  she  looked,  the  recollections  of  the  past 
swept  over  her  as  a  flood,  and  with  one  wild  shriek,  she  fell  fainting  upon 
his  bosom. 

“  It  was  soon  all  over.  Two  little  slabs  now  mark  their  resting  place  ; 
but  their  spirits  are  united." 

I  end  this  collection  with  a  specimen  of  the  exclamatory 
style,  which  is  from  one  of  the  better  books: 

“  Do  we  wonder  the  Jew  was  what  he  was— He  had  been  slighted,  and 
jeered  at  by  those  who  were  wont  to  be  called  the  best  &  highest  bred  of 
people  ;  he  was  snubbed  on  all  |)ossible  occasions.  See  the  way  he  was 
treated  by  his  only  child  !  Portia  claimed  to  be  a  lady  of  the  highest  culture 
and  was  recognized  as  such — Did  she  act  like  a  lady  in  her  treatment  of 
Shylock  at  the  court  ?  No  !  She  used  the  vilest  methods,  and  the  meanest, 
to  gain  her  end.  A  /ai/y’’  would  have  been  at  least  compassionate  and  fair, 
but  s/ie^  even  eclipsed  the  Jew  himself  in  her  hardness  of  heart.  See  how 
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the  bystanders  jeered  at,  and  sjrit  upun  liini  !  Stic!)  proceedings  would  Ire  ” 
[The  end] 

Ability  to  think — Two  ((ucstioiis  011  the  exaininatioii-iraper 
— 1  am  speakitijg  of  the  June  paper — imjrly  that  pupils  in  sec¬ 
ondary  scliools  are  expected  ttr  think.  One  of  these,  the 
fourth  in  the  second  jrart  of  the  paper,  asks  for  the  candi- 
tlate’s  own  opinion  on  an  etliical  (luestion:  “What  do  you 
think  of  tile  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  tlie 
play?”  Among  the  answers  to  this  (|uestion  are  the 
following: 

“  In  iny  opinion  Shylock  was  treated  so  iiiiserahly.  nicanlv,  and  with  such 
contempt  that  one  loses  all  pity  or  sorrow  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand  one  cannot  Iielp  feeling  pity  for  a  man  who  is  deprived 
of  everything  that  he  possessetl.” 

“  I  think  that  Shylock  is  undoubtedly  treated  most  honorably,  although 
one  can  easily  see  that  the  author  hates  the  rac<!  of  Jews,  although  he  tries 
to  make  Shylock’s  flaughter  Jessica  a  good  and  noble  creature. 

‘‘.Shylock  is  treated  so  nicely  that  its  contrast  with  the  treatment  of 
Antonio,  by  Shylock,  is  brought  out  in  very  stiong  cadors." 

"  .Surely  the  treatment  that  Shylock  receives  throughout  the  |)lay,  is  very- 
harsh,  but  I  think  that  the  treatment  fits  very  well,  the  uncouch  character 
of  Shylock.  I  draw  my  conclusions  somewhat,  from  the  way  in  which  .Sir 
Henry  Irving  plays  the  part.” 

"  Although  the  lot  of  .Shylock  throughout  the  play  seems  to  be  a  hard  one, 
yet  I  can  feel  no  sorrow  for  him,  for  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  Jew,  against 
whom  the  majority  of  people  are  prejudiced.  . 

"  He  complains  that  Antonio  called  him  dog,  and  spat  upon  him,  but 
throughout  the  play  the  only  ill-treatment  he  receives  is  from  (watiano,  who 
mocks  him  with  the  words  ‘  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment’  and  ‘  O  uptight 
judge,’  which  had  been  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jew  but  a  few  moments  before.” 

"  The  actions  of  .Antonio  against  .Shylock  are  too  severe  no  doubt,  but  if 
he  had  treated  him  with  more  respect,  then  .Shylock’s  character  would  be 
lowered,  and  he  would  be  made  a  bloody  tyrant,  instead  of  a  wronged  and 
justly  enraged  man. 

"  None  of  us  have  any  esteem  for  Jessica,  because  of  her  faithlessness  in 
deserting  her  father.  To  be  sure,  we  are  enjoined  in  the  scriptures  to  cleave 
to  our  husband  or  wife  before  our  father  or  mother,  but  that  1  believe  refers 
to  people  already  married.  If  a  man’s  country  has  committed  and  is  com¬ 
mitting  faults,  the  best  and  noblest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  stay  by  it  and  use 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  help  it.  He  should  not  desert  to  the  enemy.” 

The  last  question  on  the  June  paper  implies  that  a  hoy  who 
reads  Shakspere  is  expected  to  have  thought  for  what  he  is 
reading.  .\s  I  went  through  book  after  book  in  which 
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no  attempt  was  made  to  answer  this  question,  my 
wonder  grew  that  the  passage  which  the  late  Professor 
Child,  I  am  told,  has  called  the  most  beautiful  in  all  literature, 
could  so  often  fall  on  dead  ears.  As  I  read  some  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  more  daring  candidates,  my  wonder  did  not 
le.ssen.  The  following  collection  of  answers,  each  of  which 
is  given  in  its  entirety,  is  not  only  amusing  but  instructive: 

“  I  tliink  tliere  is  reference  to  music  more  divine  than  llic  music  of  the 
spheres  somewhere." 

“  1  don’t  know  anything  about  the*  Music  of  the  Splieres,’  but  1  will  an¬ 
swer  some  of  the  questions  under  I." 

■'  I  do  not  remember  of  the  ‘Music  of  tlte  .Spheres  appearing  in  tlie  play, 
but  I  think  it  occured  in  Milton’s  Comus.” 

‘  Music  of  the  Spheres’  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  but 
occurs  in  one  of  .Miltons  Works,  ‘  Lycidas.’  ’’ 

I’his  phrase  comes  in  Shakespeare's  *  A  Midsummer  Night’s  DnMin,’ 
where  Titania  bids  the  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres’  be  pl.ayed  to  lull  Bottom  to 
sle«'p.’’ 

"  I  think  it  is  useil  by  the  I’rince  of  Arragon." 

“  The  *  Music  of  tjie  Spheres  ’  are  Portia’s  words  in  the  first  casket  scene 
after  Morocco  has  departed.  His  haughty  demeanor  is  little  in  accord  with 
Portia’s  frank  simplicity  and  she  somewhat  ridicules  his  majestic  pomp  and 
splendor.” 

“  ‘  The  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  mentioned  in  the  conversation  between 
Portia  and  Bassanio  after  he  takes  the  right  casket. 

“  They  say  that  the  *  Music  of  the  .Spheres  ’  is  in  conjunction  with  their 
thoughts.’’ 

“  liassanio  says  that  Portia’s  voice  is  more  pleasant  than  the  *  music  of 
the  spheres.'  ’’ 

*•  The  Music  of  the  Spheres  is  mentioned  in  the  part  of  the  play  where 
Bassanio  is  choosing  the  casket  and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  for  having  this 
music  is  to  give  Bassanio  a  hint  as  to  which  casket  contains  the  picture.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  as  Portia  says  that  like  the  swan  he  may  either  come  into  her 
sight  or  fade  away  with  music.” 

"  In  Portia’s  house  at  Belmont  when  Bassanio  tries  his  fate  at  the  caskets 
Portia  orders  this  to  bed  one  so  as,  she  says,  to  drow  her  wailing  if  he 
chooses  not  the  right  one.” 

“  In  Portia’s  speech,  since  become  famous,  in  which  she  makes  her  tine 
appeal  to  Shylock  to  show  mercy,  she  beautifully  refers  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  ” 
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“  After  Portia’s  return  from  the  trial  while  the  people  are  in  tlie  garden 
Nerissa  says 

On  such  a  niglu  Orpheus  played. 

Call  down  the  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  where  it  comes  in.” 

"  It  is  in  the  fifth  act,  when  Portia  and  Nerissa  are  returning  from  their 
successful  trip  to  Venice.  Portia’s  dear  little  heart  is  full  of  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness,  and  she  speaks  of  music  and  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  1  can  repeat 
the  lines  beginning 

‘  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Is  fit  for  treesons,  stratagems  and  spoils,’ 

She  goes  on  to  say”  [The  end). 

“  The  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Act  of  the  play. 
The  music  is  ordered  to  play  before  Antonio,  and  Bassanio,  arrive  at 
Belmont.” 

••  The  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  act  when  Portia 
on  returning  from  the  trial  hears  the  music  in  her  garden.  The  remark  is 
made  that  it  sounds  very  sweet  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  yet  even  the 
crow  sounds  sweet  when  one  is  in  the  spirit  for  it.” 

“  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  mentioned  when  Portia  welcomes  Bassanio 
after  his  journey  from  Venice,  and  hears  the  sound  of  music  in  her  halls. 
She  makes  mention  of  it,  and  says  one  of  the  famous  passages  of 
Shakespeare. 

"  'I'he  substance  of  it  is  the  old  proverb  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast.” 

In  the  last  Act,  when  I-orenzo  and  Jessica  are  in  the  villa  belonging  to 
Portia,  I.auncelot  Gobbo  says  something  about  the  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres,' 
which  I  cannot  retnember  definitely.  If  1  remember,  it  refers  to  the  noise 
f.atincelot  makes  in  placing  the  plates  on  the  table  for  Jessica  and  I.oren/.o. 
In  the  same  passage  are  many  puns  such  as  the  above.  ’ 

"  The  two  lovers  in  the  gartlen  mention  the  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres.’ 

“  I  can  think  of  dozens  ?  of  references  to  that  theme  from  Addison’s 
‘  Forever  singing  as  they  shine 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine.' 

to  Job  where,  ‘  The  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouteil  for  joy  ’  but  I  declare  I  can’t  recollect  the  lovers’  words.” 

“  The  ‘  Music  of  the  spheres  is  tnention  in  the  last  act  in  the  scene  between 
Jessica  and  Lorenzo.  Lorenzo  speaks  it  in  a  beatttiful  little  desertation  on 
music.” 

“  Lorenzo  said  it,  w  hen  he  and  Jessica  were  in  the  gtirden  at  Belmont 
awaiting  Portias  retuiii.  The  band  was  [ilaying.  I  don’t  know.” 

The  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres  ’  is  mentioned  in  the  last  act  by  Jessica  as 
she  is  talking  with  Lorenzo.  They  are  talking  about  the  beautiful  starlight 
night,  and  Jessica  mentions  the  musical  stars  enclosed  in  their  orbs.” 
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"  It  is  mentioned  in  the  last  part  after  all  has  turned  out  well  and  the 
lovers  have  been  reunited.  All  is  bliss,  and  they  all  go  to  the  garden  to 
refresh  themselves.” 

“  I  do  not  remember  the  mention  of  the  ‘  Music  of  the  Spheres,’  but  it 
may  have  been  after  the  trial  scene,  as  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  were  walking  in 
the  garden  at  Helmont  and  speaking  of  the  evening  and  the  glories  of 
natures.  They  were  talking  of  things  light  and  joyful  and  were  taking 
delight  in  their  surroundings,  and  may  have  mentioned  it  in  their  somewhat 
f.mciful  language.” 

“  The  ‘  Music  of  the  Speres  is  mentioned  in  a  scene  in  which  Jessica, 
.Shylock's  daughter  and  her  lover  take  part.  It  is  a  carnival  scene  and 
hence  is  rather  a  humorous  one.  Everyone  is  dressed  in  fancy  clothing, 
with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  when  they  rush  upon  the  stage  every  few 
minutes  yelling  and  shrieking  it  is  very  laughable.  As  in  all  Shakspere’s 
plays,  however,  I  think  the  humorous  scenes  must  be  seen  rather  than  read, 
to  obtain  the  full  appreciation  of  mirth.  The  I’hrase  itself  is  spoken  about 
in  a  jovial  manner,  at  a  time  when  music  can  be  heard  on  the  lagoons,  and 
when  everyone  is  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.” 

i\  recent  writer  says:  "  The  specialists  may  crowd  more  and 
more  of  their  subjects  into  the  curriculum  of  schools;  the 
average  boy  merely  jtrotluces  new  \arieties  of  humor  in  the 
way  of  e.xamination  papers.”  Those  who  have  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  read  the  whole  of  this  article  will.  1  ho])e.  be  edified 
in  one  way  or  another  by  these  ”  new  varieties  of  humor  ” 
produced  by  American  youths  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
years  of  age. 

ElIZAV.KTH  AliORX  WiTIIEV 

<  AMIlKIDCr.,  M.XS'.. 
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THK  WAY  TO  LEARN  A  LANGUAGE 

‘‘  It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  learn  a  language  as  for  a  hiril 
to  fly.”  This  assertion  may  .seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
spent  years  in  the  study  of  a  language,  and  afterward,  going 
to  the  country  where  this  language  is  spoken. find  themselves 
unable  either  to  understand  or  make  themselves  understood. 
Nevertheless,  the  assertion  is  true,  d'here  are  in  the  world 
at  this  moment  millions  of  children  of  from  one  to  two  years 
of  age  who  cannot  t:dk.  hut  who.  in  the  s{)ace  of  six  months, 
or  a  year  at  the  most,  will  s])cak  fluently  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live.  If,  now,  you  were  to  transport 
these  children  to  ;i  foreign  countr\  ,  they  would,  other  things 
being  e<iual.  learn  a  foreign  language  as  easily  as  they  will 
learn  English  or  I'rench.  How  does  it  happen  that  a  thing 
which  is  s(j  easy  and  so  natural  for  the  child  should  be,  for 
adults,  such  a  long  ;md  laborious  task?  Evidently  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  defects  in  our  methods  of  work.  Now,  since  the 
child  succeeds  where  we  utterly  fail,  it  is  clear  that  his 
method  is  the  true  one.  'I'his  ap])arently  simple  truth,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  learning  of  languages,  had  never  appealed  to 
anyone  in  the  form  in  which  it  appealed  to  M.  Gouin  a  few 
years  ago.  'I'hat  the  truth  itself  is  a  discovery  we  do  not 
])resume  to  assert,  but  we  believe  that  M.  GouinT  adapta¬ 
tion  of  it  in  his  .\V:c  method  of  langua^^c  study  gives  us  a 
method  which  will  make  the  acquiring  of  a  new  language  as 
easy  for  us  as  was  the  learning  of  our  moth.cr  tongue.  The 
following  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  formulation 
of  this  method. 

M.  Gouin  had  studied  German  by  the  ordinary  means;  that 
is,  he  had  learned  German  grammar,  translated  and  read 
German.  Sent  to  (iermany  to  complete  his  education  he 
spent  some  time  at  Hatnburg,  where,  unable  to  imderstantl 
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the  language,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  its  study;  try¬ 
ing,  one  after  another,  all  the  then  known  methods,  hut 
without  appreciable  practical  results.  Then,  concluding  it 
necessary  to  hear  the  language  spoken,  he  mingled  much 
with  the  people,  attempting  to  take  part  in  their  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  succeeeded  only  in  amusing  those  who  listened  to 
his  awkwardly  constructed  sentences,  all  carefully  prepared 
beforehand.  From  Hamburg  he  went  to  Berlin;  but  though, 
as  he  .says,  he  had  ’*  crammed  the  entire  dictionary,  he 
could  not  understand  a  single  sentence  of  the  university 
lectures.  W'e  must  admit  that  M.  Gouin’s  experience 
seems  t<»  us  an  extreme  case,  but  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  difficiillics  for  most  of  us  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Weary,  despondent,  he  returned  to  France, 
hoping,  through  reiK)sc,  to  gather  strength  for  a  renewed 
struggle.  When  he  left  his  family  ten  months  before,  his 
little  nephew  had  not  commenced  to  talk;  but,  on  his  return, 
the  little  fellow  greeted  him  in  good  I'rench  and  chatted  with 
him  about  everything.  M.  Gouin  could  not  help  making 
a  comparison  between  the  child’s  ])rogress  and  his  own. 
“  How  happy  I  should  be,”  he  said,  “  if  1  could  speak  German 
as  this  child  speaks  French — so  spontaneously,  so  naturally, 
without  hunting  for  words  or  rules  to  construct  sentences.” 
It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  child,  having  never  used  a 
book,  must  have  learned  his  language  through  the  car,  while 
he — M.  Gouin — had  attempted  to  learn  everything  through 
the  eye.  The  words  were  in  his  eye,  but  not  in  his  ear.  He 
had  thus  made  a  mistake  in  the  organ  through  which  one 
learns  a  language.  He  then  resolved  to  study  the  child,  to 
watch  him  in  presence  of  some  fact  entirely  new  to  him,  and 
see  what  he  would  do. 

The  occasion  soon  presented  itself.  The  little  fellow’s 
mother  took  him  to  visit  a  mill,  a  thing  he  had  never  before 
seen.  He  examined  it  from  to])  to  bottom,  asking  the  name 
and  explanation  of  every  thing,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he 
told  everybody  what  he  had  seen,  icpeating  a  dozen  times 
with  variations,  passing  from  fact  to  fact  and  from  sentence 
to  sentence.  Then  he  wanted  to  play  mill,  and  tease<l  for 
some  little  sacks,  some  sand,  and  a  little  mill.  These  being 
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given  him,  he  repeatedly  filled  the  sacks,  carried  them  to  his 
mill,  emptied  them,  and,  in  imagination,  ground  their  con¬ 
tents,  all  the  time  talking  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  lay¬ 
ing  special  stress  on  the  verb, — always  the  verb, — the  other 
words  coming  as  it  happened.  He  thus  reproduced  the 
scene  of  the  mill,  not  as  he  had  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  assimi¬ 
lated  and  generalized  it. 

M.  Gouin  followed  the  child  closely  in  all  this.  Then  a  flood 
of  light  burst  upon  him.  He  saw  clearly  the  child’s  method. 
In  the  presence  of  a  new  fact  he  looks  at  and  examines  every¬ 
thing  carefully,  listens  attentively,  and  asks  for  explanations. 
Then  he  assimilates  what  he  has  learned.  He  sees  no  longer, 
but  pictures  to  himself — sees  in  imagination.  “  To  see  in 
imagination;  this  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the  method  of 
nature.  VVe  will  no  longer  commence  by  conjugating  verbs 
and  declining  nouns;  by  reciting  abstract  rules  and  mumbling 
lists  of  roots  and  columns  of  words.  We  will  commence,  as 
does  the  child,  by  picturing  to  ourselves  real,  living  facts, 
first  i>erceived  by  us,  then  transformed  by  conception  and 
reflection  into  constituent  parts  of  our  individuality.” 

Not  only  does  the  child  picture  to  himself  the  new  facts 
acquired,  but  he  arranges  them  in  his  imagination  in  the 
order  of  their  succession  in  time.  Finally  he  expresses  the 
facts, — not  word  by  word,  but  sentence  by  sentence, — 
emphasizing  the  act,  the  verb. 

M.  Gouin  now  had  in  hand  all  the  elements  of  a  system. 
He  knew  that,  to  learn  a  language,  it  is  necessary  to  per¬ 
ceive  again,  one  by  one,  all  the  facts  of  life,  and  treat  them 
exactly  as  the  child  treats  them.  This  task  which,  at  first, 
seemed  to  him  gigantic,  was  at  once  simplified  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  each  perception  represents  not  a  single  fact, 
but  a  group  of  facts,  which  he  arranges  under  the  name  of 
series.  A  series  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  a  suc- 
ce.ssion  of  facts  on  a  given  subject,  arranged  in  the  natural 
order  of  their  occurrence.  A  complete  series  comprises  all 
the  facts  belonging  to  a  subject;  therefore  includes  all  the 
terms  naturally  used  in  connection  with  it.  Each  fact  of 
a  series  furnishes  matter  for  a  lesson  and  represents  an  end 
to  be  reached.  The  sentences  of  which  the  lesson  are  com¬ 
posed  express  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  reached. 
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Supj>ose  we  are  to  construct  a  series  on  taking  a  journey 
by  train.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ends  or  facts,  each 
of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  lesson. 

1.  The  traveler  buys  his  ticket. 

2.  The  traveler  checks  his  baggage. 

3.  The  traveler  gets  into  the  car. 

4.  -The  train  starts,  etc. 

Suppose,  now,  we  take  the  first  fact  of  this  series  and  see 
by  what  means  the  end,  buying  a  ticket,  is  reached. 

1.  The  traveler  enters  the  station. 

2.  He  looks  for  the  ticket  office. 

3.  He  goes  toward  the  ticket  window. 

4.  He  sees  a  crowd  waiting. 

5.  He  falls  in  line. 

6.  He  waits  his  turn. 

7.  His  turn  comes. 

8.  He  asks  for  a  ticket.  For  example,  a  second-class 
round-trip  for  Ver.sailles,  etc. 

But  a  language  expresses  not  only  concrete  facts,  but  also 
feelings,  sentiments.  M.  (iouin  had  remarked,  in  fact,  that 
the  child,  in  his  play,  often  interrupted  himself  with, 
“  There!  ”  That’s  it!  ”  “  1  should  think  .so!  ”  “  I  am  going 
to  try,”  etc.  This  language,  which  expresses  inner  facts, 
M.  (jouin  calls  “  subjective  language,”  in  opposition  to 
”  objective  language,”  which  expresses  outer  facts.  By  this 
method  subjective  language  is  to  be  taught  side  by  side  with 
objective  language. 

Believing  himself  in  full  pos.session  of  a  plan,  and  anxious 
to  make  a  test  of  it.  .M.  (Iouin  returned  to  Berlin,  secured 
as  ])upils  his  neighbors’  children,  who  knew  not  a  word  of 
French,  and  entered  upon  his  work.  From  the  second  day 
he  felt  that  he  was  on  the  right  road,  and,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  progress  of  his  little  pupils  assured  him  that,  this  time, 
he  had  made  no  mistake.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the 
little  German  children  were  able  to  speak  French  without 
any  hesitation  whatever. 

Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
child,  we  can  reach  the  same  results.  But  you  may  object 
that  the  child  has  great  advantages  over  us — his  mind  re- 
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ceives  impressions  much  more  readily,  his  memory  is  pro¬ 
digious,  his  tongue  supple.  Rut  have  vve  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  advantages  over  him  in  our  will  to  learn,  our 
sustained  attention,  our  trained  reasoning  powers?  And 
are  not  these  an  ample  compensation? 

V\"c  hope  we  have  made  it  clear  from  this  short  and 
sketchy  explanation  of  the  method  that  it  offers  the  follow¬ 
ing  unquestionable  advantages: 

1.  Jt  lightens  the  work  of  the  reasoning  powers.  The 
lesson  is  first  explained  to  the  pupils  in  their  own  language. 
They  know  what  they  are  saying.  There  is  no  guessing. 
From  the  outset  they  can  give  their  entire  attention  to  fol¬ 
lowing.  in  imagination,  the  facts  given  them,  and  directly 
associate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  language  taught  with 
the  things  the  words  and  phrases  represent:  thus  accustom¬ 
ing  themselves  at  once  to  think  in  the  language  they  wish  to 
learn.  Of  course  the  explanations  are  given  in  the  foreign 
language  as  soon  as  the  pupils  can  understand  them,  but 
not  before. 

2.  It  lightens  the  work  of  the  memory.  I'he  jmpil  has 
no  longer  to  burden  his  memory  with  long  lists  of  words 
which  have  no  possible  connection,  and  .sentences  formed 
haphazard  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  lie  is  given  sentences 
exjiressing  real  facts  of  everyday  life,  arianged  in  logical, 
natural  order  and  all  looking  to  the  same  end. 

3.  It  enables  the  pupils  to  use  the  ri^ilit  words  in  the  right 
places  naturally.  He  no  longer  translates.  lie  simply  ex¬ 
presses  his  thoughts  in  another  language.  W'e  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is.  when  translating  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary*, 
to  choose  the  right  word.  l''or  instance,  the  h'lench  word 
dcconvrir  means  "  to  uncover.”  and.  also.  “  to  <liscover.”  A 
I'rench  ])erson  translating  h'rench  into  English  is  quite  as 
likely  tf)  s.'iy  that  Christopher  Columbus  uncovered  America 
as  to  tell  ns  that  he  discovered  America. 

4.  A  fourth,  and.  perhaps,  the  most  inqjortant  advantage 
of  all  is  that  it  gives  a  correct  pronunciation.  The 
pupil  first  hears  a  succession  of  sr)unds  which  have,  for  him,  a 
distinct  meaning,  lie  does  not  yet  see*  the  words  which 
represent  the  sounds.  He  associates  directly  the  sounds 
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with  the  ideas,  without  troubling  himself  about  written 
words.  When,  after\vard,  he  sees  the  words  written,  he  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  cjiieer  way  of  spelling,  but  ho 
will  associate  this  queer  spelling  with  the  sound  he  already 
has  in  his  mind.  Now,  if  he  first  sees  the  words,  he  is  sure 
instantly,  to  pronounce  them  to  himself,  according  to  the 
rules  of  pronunciation  of  his  owir  language.  When  they  are 
pronounced  for  him.  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  queer  way  of 
pronouncing,  will  be  likely  to  mix  his  own  way  and  the  right 
way  in  his  mind,  and  a  poor  pronunciation  will  be  the  result. 

1  must  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  time  recpiired  by  the  Gouin  method.  Though  1 
am  convinced  that  “  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,”  and 
do  not  anticipate  that  miracles  are  now  to  be  worked,  yet 
I  do  believe  that  time  will  be  saved  by  the  method,  and  that 
it  will  give  to  the  student  in  his  own  country  a  thoroughly 
])ractical  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language. 

Louise  Ch.\rvet 

Adki.piii  Academv, 

Brooki.vn,  \.  V. 


A  FORGOTTEN  FACTOR  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

'I'he  cause  of  medical  education  has  gained  signal  victories 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  necessity  of  proper  soil  in  which 
to  produce  medical  knowledge  has  been  recognized  by  the 
passage  of  laws  in  many  States  requiring  a  fair  preliminary 
education.  The  almost  equal  need  of  better  means  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil  has  been  met  by  substituting,  in  large  degree, 
the  laboratory  and  the  ward  for  the  lecture  room  and  the 
general  clinic.  Better  seed  is  being  sowed  than  formerly, 
in  other  words,  better  teachers  are  employed  and  those  in 
.service  are  held  to  higher  standards  of  efficiency.  With  all 
these  improvements  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  soil  must  be  open  to  receive  the  seed,  and  this  factor 
depends  on  the  student  himself. 

When  we  go  back  in  memory  a  few  years  and  note  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  methods  now  universally 
cfindemncd.  we  are  compelled  to  a<lniit  that  too  little  credit 
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has  been  given  to  the  student  himself  and  that  the  present 
tendency,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  liable  to  go  too  far  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  externals  of  medical  training,  and  to  leave  behind 
the  consideration  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  brain  furnished 
by  the  student.  There  is  probably  no  study  which  so  taxes 
and  fatigues  the  brain  as  the  systematic  pursuit  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  this  is  so  because  of  the  impossibility  of  de¬ 
pending  on  glittering  and  agreeable  generalities  and  the 
absolute  importance  of  tiresome  particulars,  often  bearing 
no  obvious  relation  to  one  another,  d  ims,  much  memoriz¬ 
ing  is  necessary;  and  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  brain  by 
passing  from  one  occupation  to  another  which  involves  the 
exercise  of  totally  different  traits.  The  college  student, 
having  wearied  himself  with  a  problem  in  calculus,  can 
change  entirely  his  physical  attitude  by  laying  aside  pencil 
and  paper,  settling  himself  in  an  easy-chair,  an<l  rest  his  mind 
by  translating  from  a  foreign  language  a'])assage  that  is 
diverting  by  its  contrast,  if  not  particularly  interesting. 
Even  the  brain  cells  used  in  the  two  processes  are  probably 
different.  Hut  the  medical  student,  whether  in  clinic,  ward- 
class,  laboratory,  dissecting  niom.  or  study,  is  either  memo¬ 
rizing  uncorrelated  details  or  on  his  guard  lest  an  apparently 
logical  course  of  reasoning  may  lead  him  into  serious  error, 
rinis,  he  must  constantly  hold  his  brain  in  a  state  of  tension: 
there  is  no  light  mental  exercise  for  him,  all  is  laborious. 

riiere  are  many  persons  who  lack  the  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  of  working  under  high  ])res.sure.  They  may  acquire 
a  high  degree  of  education  and  of  mental  polish  and  be 
capable  of  doing  useful  and  brilliant  work  in  certain  lines,  but 
they  fail  in  certain  others,  just  as  an  engine  built  for  a  yacht 
would  be  entirely  useless  for  a  tug.  These  persons  may 
make  literary  men;  their  eloquence  may  even  enable  them  to 
succeed  as  lawyers,  in  spite  of  their  inability  to  bear  in  mind 
legal  details  and  to  reason  acutely;  they  may  become  good 
teachers  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  the  knack  of 
making  things  easy  for  their  own  minds  and  those  of  others: 
if  they  enter  business  life,  they  succeed  as  salesmen  and 
agents  biit  fail  as  managers.  If  they  enter  medicine,  they 
are  never  successful  as  students  and  only  commercially  so  in 
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practice,  if  their  i>ersoiiality  attracts  sufficiently  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  failures  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 

The  writer  recalls  two  medical  students  of  mature  years, 
yet  far  from  senile  decay,  who  had  liberal  educations, — one 
bearing  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, — yet  who  failed  even  to 
graduate,  being  surpassed  by  many  of  far  inferior  education. 
These  students  were  not  of  the  type  of  educated  fools,  they 
were  persons  capable  of  making  a  good  impression  in  intel¬ 
ligent  society  and  one  was,  in  a  way,  locally  noted  for  mental 
ability;  neither  did  they  waste  time  in  dissipation  nor  in 
other  ways  fail  to  devote  the  due  amount  of  time  to  their 
medical  study.  To  go  back  to  the  agricultural  figure,  they 
were  like  farmers  who  went  comscientiously  back  and  forth 
over  a  field,  plowing  with  even  furrows,  putting  in  full  hours 
and  never  idling,  yet  merely  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
soil  because  they  hekl  the  plow  with  loose  hands.  These 
students  seldom  or  never  took  notes;  while  always  polite 
listeners  at  lectures,  their  faces  never  showed  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  earnest  student  nor  the  concentration  of  one  who  is 
driving  himself  to  i)erform  a  distasteful  task  and  to  do  it  well. 
.\t  (luizzcs,  their  answers  were  neither  framed  to  dodge  the 
l)oint  and  conceal  their  ignorance  nor  were  they  fitll  and 
definite.  In  the  dissecting  room,  they  did  not  hurry  to 
strip  their  subject  to  the  hone  and  get  the  soft  parts  into  the 
pail  with  all  possible  exjiedition,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  more  of  the  tissues  which  they  had  loo.sened 
than  of  those  which  they  had  not  yet  attacked.  Fortu¬ 
nately  these  students,  whose  example  but  not  w’hose  per¬ 
sonalities  the  writer  makes  bold  to  use  as  an  illustration, 
were  such  perfect  types  that  they  failed  to  reach  the  point 
at  which  their  culture  and  elegant  though  misty  medical 
know'ledge  would  have  been  able  to  attract  patients  whom 
they  could  not  have  treated  with  proper  understanding. 
Too  often  men  of  the  same  type,  but  not  so  pronounced,  pass 
the  examining  boards  and  even  gain  a  fair  standing  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life. 


A.  L.  Benkdict 
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The  Herbartian  psycholog^y  applied  to  education.  Being  a  series  of  essays 

applying  the  psychology  of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart — By  John  Adams,  M.  A., 

B.  Sc.,  Rector  of  the  Free  fliurch  Training  College,  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1897.  iv+284  p.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  the  American  publishers  have  given  us  a 
very  readable  addition  to  their  Pedagogical  Library  .series, 
which  has  long  had  an  excellent  reputation.  I'hat  the 
practical  is  a  touchstone  of  truth  can  scarce  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  teachers  are  not  wrong  when  on  the  qtii  7'n'C  for 
“  the  practical  asjfccts  of  a  new  theory.”  After  the  cloud¬ 
burst  of  Herbartian  educational  theory,  the  American  teacher 
(for  whom  the  book  is  largely  written)  is  quite  ready  to  know 
something  of  Ilerbart’s  psychology.  'I'he  teaching  fraternity. 
‘‘  without  a  country,”  is  praying  daily  for  the  educational 
manna  which  heaven  does  not  send.  In  the  meantime,  shall 
Herbart  become  our  golden  calf?  One  might  almost  say 
this  volume  is  too  attractive  and  promising. 

The  essays  are  ten  in  number.  Chapter  i  escapes  the 
fdola  scholarum  bj'  getting  teachers  to  “  trouble  themselves 
.  .  .  about  theories  ”  (p.  4),  and  to  listen  to  what  is  “  based 
on  the  general  principles  that  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Herbart.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  writer  is  a  Herbartian 
It  is  enough  that  he  finds  this  system  fits  most  readily  into 
his  own  experience  and  seems  to  him  best  suited  to  explain 
educational  facts  to  others.”  ”  I  am  a  Herbartian  only  to  the 
extent  that  I  cannot  help  it  ’’  (p.  13).  'I'he  march  to  Her- 
l)artianism  is  evidently  not  on  an  open  highway,  but  must 
force  itself  through  bogs  and  quagmires  of  “  so  many 
hypotheses  ”  which  historically  infest  psychology.  Chapter 
ii  is  a  Review  of  Psychologies,  and  quickly  disposes,  with  the 
mitrailleuse  of  wit,  of  the  .supposed  strongholds  of  phys¬ 
iology,  “  formal  psychology,”  experiments,  “  Fechner’s  psy¬ 
cho-physics,”  heredity  and  evolution,  Locke. — the  island’s 
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own  historic  giant, — and  of  Froebel;  all  alike  failing  to  give 
the  teacher  a  key  to  one  side  of  the  double  individual  which 
every  pupil  is. 

The  sketch  of  the  Herbartian  Psychology,  in  chapter  iii,  is 
as  admirably  done  as  the  subject-matter  admits,  but  does 
not  exhaust  that  psychology  as  it  was  originally  worked  out. 
It  is  not  in  place  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
•original  doctrine  which  are  faithfully  carried  over  into  this 
exposition.  “  Herbartian  psychology,”  as  implied  in  the 
succeeding  discussions,  seems  to  consist  of  two  items,  that 
the  soul  works  [.y/V]  toward  the  formation  of  apperception — 
that  is,  it  masses  according  to  certain  interests.  All  else  is 
lost  in  the  account.  A\’e  j^refer,  however,  not  to  confess  the 
meagerness  of  educational  theory  nor  the  simplicity  of  psy¬ 
chological  problems  thus:  "  If  1  lerbartianism  did  nothing 
more  than  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  two  people  ever  have 
exactly  the  same  idea,  and  particularly  that  no  master  and 
pupil  can  ever  have  the  same  idea,  it  would  ju.stify  its  exist¬ 
ence  ”  (p.  65). 

The  significance,  of  the  relative  discriminative  abilities  and 
the  equipment  of  children  at  school-age,  and  the  "  enormous 
responsibility  for  the  master  ”  in  the  make-up  of  pupils,  are 
brought  out  in  the  negative  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Initial 
Quality,  chapter  iv.  Chai)ters  v  and  vi,  I'ormal  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Meaning  of  ( )b.servation,  are  the  best  in  the 
volume, — though  the  latter  is  less  Herbartian  in  its  treat¬ 
ment, — were  the  author  less  conscious  of  his  humor.  The 
sermonette  in  chapter  vii,  the  Logical  Concept  and  the  Psy¬ 
chological.  will  confu.se  the  ordinary  teacher,  who  will  tend 
to  take  the  “  practical  applications  "  for  the  “  argumentative 
expositions.”  In  chajUer  viii  the  author  is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  himself  in  uncovering  a  Neglected  Educational 
Organon.  "  The  power  to  understand  a  joke  ”  is  made  “  a 
criterion  of  intellectual  progress  ”  (p.  204).  Punch,  Judge, 
and  FUegende  Flatter  are  to  become  the  cram-texts  for  ex¬ 
aminations!  There  may  be  much  or  little  logic  in  joke  ap¬ 
preciation:  but  a  joco.se  teacher  becomes  anomalous  when 
tested  before  the  bar  of  truth  and  reality.  We  commend, 
however,  the  chapter  to  every  teacher. 
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(.'liapter  ix,  (Graphic  Hypotheses,  presents  fascinating  new 
material  on  expression  through  drawing,  and  is  dulled  only 
by  a  rather  long  logical  discussion  of  what  might  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  l)e  Foe.  dhe  last  chapter,  the  Doctrine  of 
Interest,  is  half-hearted,  both  in  its  make-uj)  and  in  its  depar¬ 
ture  from  llerbart  to  accept  some  recent  theories  in  physio- 
logico-psycholog\ .  which  have  been  extremely  modified  by 
the  very  author  '  cited  for  support.  The  ”  teacher  ”  will  mar¬ 
vel  at  this  elasticity  in  Herbartianism,  but  may  be  appeased 
with  the  statement  (p.  J55)  that,  if  such  theories  “  have  little 
to  do  with  llerbart.  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
work  of  teaching.” 

Education  in  this  w(jrk  means  rather  the  practical  affair  of 
idea-instilling  and  a  logical  ))runing  therec'f,  and  the  ([uest  for 
psychology  is  the  search  for  the  mechanism  that  renders  such 
a  task  reducible  to  the  limits  of  success.  The  doctrine  of 
apperception,  however,  is  rather  more  a  matter  of  logic  than 
of  psychology,  and  thus  is  rea<lily  productive  of  methods  and 
standards  of  criticism.  'I'he  source  of  many  of  the  author’s 
ideas  is  not  so  much  thumb-worn  books  as  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  boys  and  youths.  \o  less  has  he  searched 
through  the  range  of  literature,  es])ecially  Ivnglish,  to  find 
much  of  his  psychological  material.  'I'he  volume  presents  a 
deft  and  trustworthy  ac(|uaintance  with  historic  wares. 

In  a  large  way  it  is  a  volume  of  educational  fragments,  from 
which  each  reader  may  take  as  much  as  he  can  or  wishes.  In 
its  departure  from  Herbart’s  sy.stem,  as  .seen  in  the  table  of 
contents,  and  no  less  admitted  (p.  9,  13,  26,  255,  278-79), — ■ 
and  Herbartians  have  a  very  marked  way  of  excusing  them¬ 
selves  from  bearing  in  mind  that,  once  upon  a  time,  Herbart’s 
psychology  was  something  very  definite, — the  book  presents 
education  with  a  garment  of  many  colors  and  many  seams. 
'I'he  work  should  be  gingerly  read,  for  it  is  gingerly  put 
together. 

The  author  ])o.s.se.s.ses  the  intere.sting,  if  not  always  profit¬ 
able  trait  of  reducing  statements  and  typical  positions  to  their 
absurdities,  and  he  has  succeeded  well  in  keeping  up  to  the 

'  '  See  Williain  James,  Physical  basis  of  emotion.  Psychological  review,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1894. 
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floating  heights  whence  he  launched.  “Arguments”  shift  with 
kaleidoscopic  interest  and  speed,  and,  perhaps,  with  kaleido¬ 
scopic  results;  getting  us  no  nearer  the  actual  contents  of  the 
tube,  but  only  to  attest  that  turnings  without  and  changes 
within  are  synchronous.  The  happy  range  of  illustration  and 
the  half-sardonic,  half-piquant  style  are  the  two  charms  of 
the  book.  With  their  dash  and  vigor,  the  threatening  dia¬ 
lectic  and  recurrent  paradoxes  will  prove  very  “  convincing,” 
though  the  practical  teacher  will  lose  himself  amid  the  ex¬ 
ploited  illustrations  in  a  search  for  less  easy  principles  that 
may  be  carried  over  to  individual  cases. 

( )ur  educational  brethren  acro.ss  the  seas  are  excelling  them¬ 
selves  in  their  awakened  interest  in  educational  speculations. 
There  is  great  promise  in  Great  Britain  of  a  .speculative  Eden 
that  is  never  to  be  lost.  Hegel,  even,  is  proposed  as  the 
furnace-heat  that  is  to  fuse  Froebel  and  llerhart  (]).  45,  278) 
— while  in  this  country  the  three  men  can  scarce  live  in  the 
same  breath.  What  is  the  value  of  “  resurrecting  Herbart  ”? 
In  psychology,  save  in  an  instance  here  and  there,  .so  late  as 
Stout’s  recent  treati.se.  his  .system  has  had  its  <lay  and  rests 
upon  the  historic'  shelf,  except  for  the  educational  theory 
of  certain  regions.  Is  this  a  credit  to  the  superior 
insight  into  schoolroom  ])roce.s.se.s  on  the  part  of  “  prac¬ 
tical  ”  men.  or.  contrariwise  to  occidental  p.sychology 
since  1824-25?  Why  the  Islanders,  with  their  ])ractical 
wit,  should  have  ever  allowed  themselves  to  be  inter¬ 
ested.  and  then  devoted  to  the  effusions  of  an  abstruse 
Peutou,  is  more  than  their  historic  interest  in  forces, 
levers,  and  balances  can  ever  make  plain.  Herbart  is  prac¬ 
tical.  however,  and  loses  nothing  by  the  rubbing  process. 
In  the  dance  of  educational  doctrines  of  this  decade,  one  may 
in  fancy  see  this  attractive  waltzer  from  over  the  sea  embraced 
until  borne  down  by  the  n.v-Atlantic  dwellers  within  historic 
walls.  The  author  is  an  Herbartian,  but  withal,  his  is  ])er- 
haps  the  most  vital  and  approachable  exposition  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  When  schoolmasters  write  our  psychologies. 
“  learning  ”  can  go  a-begging,  but  education  may  the  sooner 
find  its  eternal  foundation! 

Edward  F.  Bt'CHxr.R 

New  York  University 
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The  psychology  of  the  emotions — By  Th.  Ribot.  (The  Contemporary  Science 
Series.)  New  York  :  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1897.  p.  xix,  455. 
$1.25. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions — By  Edmlmj  I’AKisn.  (The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.)  New  York:  Impoited  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1897. 
p.  xiv,  390.  St. 25. 

The  new  psychologfy — By  E.  \V.  Scribtuke,  Ph.  1).  (The  Contemporary 
Science  Series.)  New  York  :  lmporte<l  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1897.  p. 
xxiv,  500.  $1.25. 

The  psychology  of  the  emotions  is  a  welcome  contribution 
to  a  subject  which  has  lonij  been  in  need  of  just  such  an  ex¬ 
act  and  careful  study  as  this  by  M.  Ribot.  Although,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  pioneer  in  these  fields,  the  author  has  given 
us  a  work  which,  in  comprehensiveness  of  scope  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  treatment,  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Many  topics 
are  treated  only  in  outline,  but  every  part  shows  research 
and  sound  judgment.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  we 
have  had  on  the  subject. 

The  author’s  method  is  confessedly  physiological,  but  the 
philosophical  ideas  which  underlie  his  psychology  are  the  in¬ 
different  monism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  blind  will  of 
Schopenhauer.  The  fundamental  fact  of  human  nature  is  a 
blind  tendency  directed  toward  ends  of  which  the  individual 
is  not  conscious;  that  is,  consciousness  is  merely  an  epi-phe- 
nomenon  grafted  on  unintelligent  impulse.  This  funda¬ 
mental  fact  has  two  aspects,  the  physiological  and  the  psy¬ 
chological.  The  author  agrees  with  the  James-Lange  theory 
in  holding  that  the  motor  elements  are  the  important  ones 
in  emotion.  "  What  we  call  agreeable  or  painful  states  only 
constitute  the  superficial  part  of  the  life  of  feeling,  of  which 
the  deep  element  consists  in  tendencies,  appetites,  needs, 
desires,  translated  into  movements.’’  ’’  These  agreeable  or 
painful  states  are  only  signs  and  indications;  and  just  as 
symptoms  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  a  disease,  and  not  its 
essential  nature,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  hidden  lesions 
of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  functions,  so  pleasure  and  pain  are 
only  effects  which  must  guide  us  in  the  search  and  determina¬ 
tion  of  causes  hidden  in  the  region  of  the  instincts.” 

With  this  as  his  main  thesis,  under  the  head  of  “  General 
psychology,”  the  author  passes  on  to  a  discussion  of  the 
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questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  emotional  life  as  a 
whole.  Pain,  in  all  its  manifestations,  for  it  is  the  same  in 
kind  wherever  found,  is  treated  as  a  quality  of  sensation 
probably  depending  upon  the  form  of  movement  in  nerve 
transmissions,  or  upon  chemical  action.  It  is  not  itself  an 
emotion,  though  characteristic  of  it.  "  Emotion  is  only  the 
consciousness  of  all  the  organic  phenomena  which  accom¬ 
pany  it,”  and  “  one  emotion  differs  from  another  according 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  these  organic  states  and  their 
various  combinations.”  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  memory  of  feelings  and 
their  influence  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  M.  Ribot  con¬ 
tends  stronglv  for  the  existence  of  a  true  type  of  affective 
memory  corresponding  to  the  more  familiar  visual  and  audi¬ 
tor)'  types,  though  it  is  much  rarer  than  these  latter  and 
always  combined  with  sensory  or  ideational  elements.  How 
far  it  is  legitimate  to  call  these  revived  emotional  states 
memories  may  be  a  disputed  point,  but  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in  the  investigation  are  very  interesting.  Ivspecially 
valuable  educationally  is  the  study  of  the  part  played  by 
emotion  in  determining  the  course  of  association. 

Under  “  Si)ecial  psychology  ”  are  treated  the  different 
emotions,  both  in  their  simple  and  more  complex  forms,  to 
which  is  also  added  a  lucid  discussion  of  character  types. 
The  author  very  wisely  refu.ses  to  attempt  any  classification 
of  the  emotions  save  in  so  far  as  their  primitiveness  can  be 
determined  by  their  origin.  These  primitives  are  fear, 
anger,  sympathy,  self-feeling,  and  the  se.xual  instinct.  Out 
of  these  all  the  rest  of  our  emotional  life  is  compounded, 
either  by  evolution,  arrest  of  development,  or  composition. 
It  is  impossible,  here,  to  do  more  than  mention  the  following 
chapters  on  the  social,  moral,  religious,  lesthetic,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  feelings.  They  are  hardly  more  than  sketches  of 
their  subjects,  yet  they  are  full  of  keen  observations,  and 
are  the  result  of  not  unsympathetic  interest.  Especially 
suggestive  is  the  treatment  of  ritual  as  the  expression  of  the 
religious  feelings. 


The  main  defect  of  this  extremely  interesting  book  is  its 
rather  unnecessary  but  constant  polemic  against  all  intellec- 
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tual  tiieories  of  the  emotions.  The  controversial  tone  les¬ 
sens  the  effect  which  the  work  deser\'es  to  produce.  In 
spite,  also,  of  the  author’s  explicit  disavowal  of  any  attempt 
to  determine  values  by  origins,  we  feel  that  the  primitive 
is  tacitly  put  forward  as  the  important,  and  the  derived  as 
the  accidental. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  has  this  in  common  with  the 
preceding  work,  that  it  assumes  the  physiological  standpoint, 
and  is  a  polemic  against  intellectualist  theories  in  psychology. 
The  book  originated  in  an  examination  of  The  international 
census  of  tvalcing  hallucinations  in  the  sane,  and  was  originally 
published,  in  German,  in  1893.  The  present  edition  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  original,  together  with  replies  to  criticism 
called  forth  by  it.  If  the  style  and  arrangement  were  more 
popular,  the  book  would  be  an  excellent  antidote  for  those 
who  have  indulged  too  deeply  in  the  dangerous  poison  of 
occultism  and  psychical  research.  It  is  written  from  the 
coldly  scientific  and  unbelieving  standpoint,  and  rejects 
every  thing  that  is  open  to  rejection.  Yet  the  author  is  not 
prejudiced  against  psychical  research,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  values  its  investigations  highly,  and  has  made  them 
the  object  of  exhaustive  study.  It  is  in  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  that  he  differs  from  many  of  the  leaders 
in  the  society.  But  the  work  is  quite  technical,  and  its  style 
is  so  poor  that  it  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  those  who  need 
it  most. 

The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  all  ”  false  perceptions”  are 
of  sensory  initiation  ami  due  to  dissociation  of  ideas.  Under 
“  false  perceptions  ”  are  included  hallucinations  and  illusions, 
whether  of  the  sane  or  insane,  dreams,  hypnotic  states,  and 
so-called  telepathic  states.  The  explanation  of  all  these  is 
similar.  They  are  started  by  some  sense-stimulus  which 
gives  them  their  apparent  sensory  character,  but  this  stimu¬ 
lus,  instead  of  being  interpreted  in  the  usual  way,  is  forced 
into  some  unusual  association  and  rouses  ideas  which  nor¬ 
mally  belong  to  (juite  other  stimulations.  This  dissociation 
is  due  to  the  obstruction  of  the  normal  association  tracks  in 
the  brain,  either  from  the  exhaustion  or  overstimulation  of 
certain  cerebral  centers.  False  perception  is  thus  not  nec- 
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essarily  due  to  pathological  causes,  though,  in  many  cases,  it 
may  be.  Dreams  are  not  pathological,  yet  they  are  re.al 
hallucinations. 

The  chapter  on  telepathy  is  the  most  able  criticism  of  the 
theory  that  we  have  had.  Both  facts  and  inferences  are  called 
in  question,  and  all  possible  sources  of  error  |>ointed  out. 
The  verdict  is,  not  proven.  Errors  of  memory  account  for 
many  of  the  adduced  facts,  and.  where  the  fact  seems  incon¬ 
testable,  the  author  believes  that  a  natural  association  of 
ideas  is  the  sufficient  e.xplanation.  'I'he  work,  as  a  whole, 
shows  the  most  extensive  research,  and  is  a  delightful  speci¬ 
men  of  scientific  caution. 

The  new  psychology  is  a  popular  description,  with  over  a 
hundred  illustrations,  of  the  methods  and  results  of  this 
modern  science.  As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  lay  reader, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recommend  it  to  the  student  of  psy¬ 
chology.  As  in  his  earlier  popular  attem])t  Dr.  Scripture 
seemed  to  find  difficulty  in  descending  to  the  level  of  his 
readers,  so  here  we  feel  the  effects  of  the  same  effort.  The 
style  is  often  colloc|uial,  and  similes  a])j)ear  which  arc  suited 
to  the  nursery  rather  than  to  the  laboratory,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  in  dignity  and  value,  the  book  is  a  great  advance  be¬ 
yond  Thinking,  feeling,  doing.  Whether  there  is  any  need 
for  a  book  of  this  character  will  probably  appear  doubtful  to 
many,  since  those  who  would  read  it  at  all  might  be  more 
profitably  engaged  in  the  study  of  a  work  of  profounder 
nature.  Another  noteworthy  point  in  the  book  is  its  three¬ 
fold  dedication  to  Wundt,  Stanley  Hall,  and  T^add. 

Norm.w  Wilde 

Columbia  U.nivf.ksh  v 


Psychology  in  education — Ey  Ri  Kir  N.  Roakk.  New  Vork  :  .American  Hook 
Co.,  1897.  312  p.  $1.25. 

This  work  is  the  outcome  of  many  years’  practical  “  teach¬ 
ing  of  teachers.”  Professor  Roark  conceives  right  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  such  a  preparation  of  the  individual  in  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  capacities  as  will  enable  him  to  secure 
the  highest  enjoyment  from  their  use  here  and  hereafter. 
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It  is  thus  a  process  and  a  product.  Teaching  is  consciously 
doing  three  things — instructing,  developing,  training. 
After  a  brief  but  suggestive  chapter  on  the  physical  basis  of 
mind,  the  author  passes  to  a  consideration  of  consciousness 
and  the  conditions  of  mental  activity.  Speculation  as 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  consciousness  is  here  (and 
throughout  the  book)  avoided,  beyond  brief  suggestions 
serving  to  stimulate  those  desirous  of  pursuing  their 
inquiry  in  other  than  its  educational  relations.  What 
is  said  of  attention  and  habit  is  good,  although  it  is 
scarcely  justifiable  to  place  expectant  attention,  as  a  distinct 
species,  along  with  voluntary  and  involuntary.  What  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roark  says  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  of  the 
memory  and  thought,  is  valuable — especially  what  he  says 
under  the  section.  "  The  inclusive  law  of  relation."  The 
author’s  treatment  of  the  Imagination  might  have  been 
fuller;  as  also  that  of  the  Sensibilities  (or  Feelings).  The 
"  Intellectual  desires  "  are  suggestively  treated.  The  para¬ 
mount  value  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  learner  is  con¬ 
tinually  enforced  in  the  three  chapters  on  acquisition,  assim¬ 
ilation,  and  reproduction,  d'he  more  theoretic  aspect  con¬ 
cluded,  Professor  Roark  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  applications  of  his  psychology  in  two  valuable  chap¬ 
ters.  To  be  assimilated,  a  fact  must  be  understood  in  its 
relation  to  the  body  of  our  knowledge  and  thought  already 
formed  in  consciousness.  The  author  insists  in  the  chapter 
on  reproduction  on  the  necessity  of  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Expression,  also,  is  the  teacher’s  test  of  his 
own  failure  or  success.  A  concluding  chapter  gives  some 
hints  as  to  the  methods  and  records  of  mind-study.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roark  recognizes  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  which  the  science  of  psychology  is  in  at  present,  what 
the  teacher  is  to  gain  from  its  study  is  not  so  many  cut-and- 
dried  rules  of  procedure,  but  the  spirit  of  the  investigator — 
the  psychological  spirit.  His  closing  sentence  is:  "  Surely 
we  are  getting  closer  to  fundamentals  when  we  study  that 
which  knows,  and  how  it  knows,  as  carefully  as  we  study  that 
which  is  to  be  known.”  At  times  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  might  be  better:  though  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  doubt- 
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less  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  treating  both  the  theoretic 
and  practical  sides  in  the  same  volume.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  educational  psychologies  which  have  been 
issued  in  recent  years. 

John  Mac\'annel 


Columbia  UMVERSirv 


Plane  and  solid  geometry — By  Wooster  Woouri  kk  I’rofessor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene  Smith, Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Boston;  Ginn  &  Co., 
1897.  320  p.  $1.35. 

Higher  arithmetic — By  Wooster  Wooprifk  Hema.v,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  David  Euge.ne  Smith,  Professor 
of  M.Tthematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
1897.,  193  p.  80  cents. 

These  works  mark  a  distinct  step  forward.  Note,  in  the 
Geometry,  the  incorporation  of  the  ideas  of  one-to-one  cor¬ 
respondence,  of  continuity,  of  positive  and  negative,  where¬ 
by  theorems  are  paired  and  grouped  and  developed  one  from 
another.  Note,  in  the  Arithmetic,  the  brevity,  the  absence 
of  rules,  the  insistence  on  checks,  the  remarks  on  work  with 
approximate  numbers,  the  helpful  introduction  of  algebra 
in  demonstrations,  the  hints  on  language  and  methods, 
especially  the  advice  to  make  a  rough  estimate  before  begin¬ 
ning  a  computation,  the  chapters  on  longitude  and  time,  and 
on  logarithms,  and,  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  practical  character  of  the  numerous  problems. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  fault  whatsoever  with  the  Arith¬ 
metic.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  the  part  on  business 
technology  still  further  cut  down,  if  not  altogether  omitted, 
and  in  place  thereof  an  introduction  of  yet  more  algebra  and 
yet  more  mensuration.  But  doubtless  general  demands 
would  not  so  be  best  satisfied.  The  justification  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  methods  and  the  glaring  absurdity  of  trying  to  get, 
say,  eight-place  results  with  four-place  data  might  perhaps 
receive  more  attention;  but  to  have  these  matters  brought 
forward  at  all  is  gratifying. 

If  the  Geometry  is  not  so  completely  satisfactory,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  perhaps  no  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  so  circumscribed  and  hemmed  in  by  tradition. 
Where  else  do  we  find  a  text  compiled  two  thousand  years 
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ago  still  much  used?  To  break  the  spell  of  such  ultra-con¬ 
servatism  is  no  easy  task.  Yet  our  authors  have  done  much. 
Modern  conceptions  are  interwoven  with  the  text,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  of  the  science  is  indicated  by  historical 
notes,  and  some  conception  of  the  army  of  workers  who  have 
aided  in  its  development  is  to  be  gained  from  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  index. 

.'\  somewhat  too  great  formalism  may  therefore  be  par¬ 
doned,  particularly  when  the  variety  and  suggestiveness  of 
the  exercises  is  considered.  On  p.  238.  as  a  corollary  to 
Ruler’s  theorem  on  polyhedra  I  find : 

“  For  every  polyhedron  there  is  another  which,  with  the 
same  number  of  edges,  has  as  many  faces  as  the  first  has  ver¬ 
tices,  and  as  many  vertices  as  the  first  has  faces. 

“  h'or  in  the  equation  e  2  =  f  v,  the  f  and  v  may  be 
interchanged  without  affecting  the  r." 

'I'his  reasoning  is  not  suflicient.  It  must  first  be  shown 
that  every  reticulation  .satisfying  Euler's  etjuation  and  such 
that  from  each  vertex  and  around  each  face  there  are  at  least 
three  edges  can  actually  be  realized  in  Euclid's  space  as  a 
flat-faced  form,  a  polyhedron.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Henry 
S.  White  that  this  has  been  done  by  U.  Eberhard  (“  tJber 
<lie  Polyhedra.”  I.  Hericlitc  dcr  nciifsclicii  Mathcmatischen 
rcreinifritii"). 

Other  blemishes  there  maybe,  in  spite  of  the  evident  pains¬ 
taking  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  If.  however,  both 
student  and  teacher  draw  from  them  the  cimclusion  that 
neither  this  nor  any  other  book  is  infallible  and  that  all  state¬ 
ments  and  conclusions,  even  all  reasoning,  how.soever  perfect 
in  form,  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  one  of  the 
chief  teachings  of  geometry,  of  all  mathematics,  of  all 
science,  of  our  daily  life  will  but  receive  more  emphasis  and 
so  good  rather  than  harm  result. 

The  very  completeness  of  the  book  renders  it  sotnewhat 
more  difficult  to  teach  than  some  other  tnanuals.  T  can 
asstire  teachers,  however,  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  trial, 
that  the  extra  labor  is  repaid  by  greater  acquisition  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  book  is  not  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  man. 


n.NIVF.RSnV  OK  NF-I1RAsK.\, 
LlNf'OIN.  Nk.h. 


F.t.I.ERV  W'.  D.WIS 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Somervell,  an  assistant  ina.ster  at  Harrow,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  Preparatory  questions  on  Gardiner's  students' 
history  of  Hngland.  They  are  very  British,  and  yet  not 
wholly  u.seless  nor  entirely  unamusinj^^.  For  example; 

329 — “  How  do  llie  windows  in  the  Tower  of  Howden  cliurcli  differ  from 
those  of  the  west  front  ?  ” 

551 — “  How  long  was  Henry  without  a  wife  in  1536.^  ” 

824 — “  549,4  ‘  in  tliis  respect  ’ ;  what  respect  ?  ” 

1179 — “Why  should  the  Crown  I’rince  of  Denmark  have  kicked  the 
rej)resentative  of  England  downstairs  ?  ” 

(London  and  Xew  York:  Longmans,  tlreen  &  Co., 

1807.  56  p.  50  cents). - A  most  useful  and  clearly 

written  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  kindergarten 
is  given  in  Ilenschmann’s  Kindergarten  system;  its  origin  and 
development,  translated  by  Fanny  F^ranks  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 

C.  VV.  Bardeen.  1897.  253  p.  $2.00). - Mr.  Groszmann, 

in  his  Working-system  of  child-study  for  schools,  offers  teachers 
some  sound  advice  and  gives  them  some  practical  directions 
that  are  easily  followed  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1897.  70  p.  50  cents). - A  new  edition  of  Cranch’s  trans¬ 

lation  of  I'ergil's  Aineid  into  English  blank  ver.se.  has  just 
appeared  (Bosttjn:  Houghton.  Mifllin  &  Co..  i8c)7.  388  p. 

$1.00). - Macmillan's  Elementary  Latin-English  dictionary 

is  careful,  well-printed,  and  convenient  in  form  (New  York: 
fhe  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  432  p.  $1.75). - Pro¬ 

fessor  Stephenson  of  De  Pauw  University  has  published  his 
Syllabus  of  lectures  on  European  history  in  permanent  form. 
The  topical  outline  and  the  bibliography  are  very  full  (Terre 
Haute,  Ind.:  Inland  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  343  p.  $1.50). 

- The  major  portion  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  Government  class- 

book  is  available  for  use  in  any  high  school,  although  the 
minor  details  refer  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Michigan  (Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  C.  \V.  Bardeen,  1897.  308  j).  $1.00). - 

Those  who  are  making  a  critical  study  of  literature  will 
find  assistance  in  Crawshaw’s  The  interpretation  of  literature 
(New  York  and  London;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  have,  by  unanimous  vote,  selected  Washington 
as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1898.  The  general  and  depart¬ 
ment  meetings  will  begin  on  Thursday,  July  7,  and  close  on 
Tuesday,  July  u.  The  Council  will  assemble  on  July  5. 

The  decision  has  been  received  with  marked  enthusiasm, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  will  be 
both  large  and  helpful.  Omaha  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
chief  competitor  with  Washington,  and  Superintendent 
Pearse  certainly  urged  the  claims  of  his  city  with  rare  ability, 
persistency,  and  tact.  But  the  attractiveness  of  the  nation’s 
capital,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  has  never  be¬ 
fore  extended  so  urgent  an  invitation  to  any  convention  as 
to  this  one,  carried  the  day.  The  attendance  at  Washington 
should  exceed  even  that  at  Denver  in  1895.  The  city’s  broad 
streets  and  well-shaded  parks  and  squares  make  it  most  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  early  summer,  and  numerous  excursions,  both 
to  mountain  and  to  .seaside  resorts,  are  within  easy  reach. 
Congress  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  session,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  President  and  other  high  officers  of  the 
Government  will  he  present  at  one  or  more  of  the  general 
sessions.  The  great  Library  of  Congress  is  now  in  order, 
and  an  inspection  of  its  facilities  and  decorations  will  well  re¬ 
pay  a  journey  across  the  continent.  President  Greenwood 
may  be  depended  upon  to  offer  as  good  a  programme  as  is 
possible.  Teachers  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  the 
South,  should  plan  to  attend  this  great  and  inspiring  meeting. 


When  Mayor  Strong  retires  from  office,  at  noon  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  the  city  of  New  York  will  lose  the  services  of  one 
of  the  very  best  mayors  it  has  ever  had.  While  many  im¬ 
portant  and  far-reaching  reforms  have  been  effected  during 
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his  term  of  office,  none  have  been  so  numerous  or  so  striking 
— not  even  excepting  the  clean  streets — as  those  in  the  tone, 
methods,  and  ideals  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  Mr.  Strong  has  been  pre-eminently  a  Public- 
School  Mayor,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  cit3'’s  children 
will  have  new  and  better  opportunities  in  life  because  of  his 
three  years  of  service. 

Three  years  ago  New  York  was  governed  by  an  antiquated 
and  cumbrous  school  law.  Divided  responsibility,  wheels 
within  wheels,  and  a  series  of  political  catch-basins  made  the 
schools  a  splendid  drill  ground  for  inefficiency,  jobbery,  and 
personal  “  pulls.’’  No  administrative  reform  was  possible 
until  this  system  was  abolished.  To  abolish  it  required  not 
only  a  legislative  enactment,  but  the  support  and  approval  of 
Mayor  Strong.  Everything  that  misrepresentation,  politi¬ 
cal  influence,  and  even  threats,  could  do  was  done  to  change 
the  Mayor's  purpose.  But  he  stood  firm,  and  the  reform 
.school  bill  became  a  law.  'I'hat,  of  itself,  was  a  public  serv'ice 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  second  service,  of  equal  importance,  was  performed  by 
the  Mayor  in  the  high  character  and  ability  of  nearly  all  of 
his  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  result  has 
been  the  summoning  together  of  the  most  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  courageous  body  of  men  that  has  ever  served  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  New  York.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  reform  school  law  has  only  been  operative  since 
July  I,  1896,  and  that  only  since  January,  1897,  has  the  Board 
of  Education  been  organized  under  a  president  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  law  and  with  a  new  educational  order  of 
things.  Nevertheless  these  distinctive  achievements  have 
marked  Mayor  Strong’s  term  of  office: 

1.  Secondary  education  has  been  introduced  into  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  for  the  first  time  under  modern  conditions, 
and  it  is  offered  in  high  schools  pre.sided  over  by  three  of  the 
best  and  most  competent  principals  in  the  country,  aided  by 
carefully  cho.sen  faculties. 

2.  Kindergarten  training  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
more  than  forty  kindergarten  classes  are  now  in  operation. 
A  special  supervisor  of  kindergartens  has  been  appointed. 
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3.  New  York  has  been  made  the  only  city  in  the  world, 
perhaps  (certainly  one  of  very  few),  in  which  a  child  can  pass 
successively  through  all  grades  of  instruction — kindergarten, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate — at  the  public  expense. 

4.  More  new  schools  have  been  begun  and  more  have  been 
completed  than  in  any  other  ecpial  period  in  the  city’s  history. 

5.  More  property  has  been  acquired  for  school  purposes 
than  ever  before. 

6.  For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  ])ractically  all  of  the 
children  seeking  a  public-school  education  have  been  ac¬ 
commodated.  Provisions  made  during  .Mayor  Strong’s  term 
will,  in  two  more  years,  probably  provide  for  all  the  children 
who  are  entitled  to  and  in  need  of  school  accommodations. 

7.  A  successfid  truant  school  has  been  established. 

8.  A  new  course  of  study,  much  more  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  its  predecessor,  has  been  introduced. 

9.  .-\  new  and  scientifically  adjusted  schedule  of  .salaries, 
founded  upon  length  of  service  and  merit,  has  been  framed 
and  will  probably  go  into  o])cration  on  January  i,  1898. 
This  .schedule  provides  an  average  increase  of  /i  per  cent,  on 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  now  in  the  i)ublic-.school  .system. 

10.  .A  virtual  alliance  has  been  effected  with  the  Board  of 
Health,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
.school  children  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  contagious 
disease.  This  inspection  is  contributing  to  the  decrease  of 
the  death  rate. 

1 1.  Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  all  the  schools. 

12.  The  instruction  in  music  has  been  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  j)ut  upon  a  higher  plane  under  the  supervision  of 
.Mr.  P'rank  Damrosch. 

13.  Plans  have  been  adopted  and  contracts  let  for  a  new 
building  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  it  -  administrative 
officers.  'I'he  present  (piarters  are  gro.ssly  inade(|uate. 

14.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  has  been  greatly 
improved — as  Superintendent  Snyder  shows  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review — and  a  new  standard  of  excellence  and  conven¬ 
ience  has  been  set. 

1 5.  riie  vacation  schools  have  been  taken  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  P'ducation.  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system. 
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Within  the  schools  themselves  improvement  has  been  con¬ 
stant,  though  sporadic.  So  long  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
elections  of  1897  niight  result  in  another  reform  administra¬ 
tion.  more  or  less  activity  was  manifest.  No  sooner  was 
Tammany’s  triumph  assured,  however,  than  the  old  impu¬ 
dence  and  indifiference  asserted  themselves.  The  old  ‘‘  ring  ” 
element  among  the  superintendents  and  teachers  contributed 
what  it  could  to  the  election  of  the  rainmany  candidate  for 
mayor.  It  is  alleged  by  teachers  that  for  some  little  time  lie- 
fore  the  election  the  superintendent's  office  was  virtnallv 
turned  into  a  rannnany  political  bureau,  by  the  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  i.ssnance  of  orders  and  circulars  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other  to  principals  and  teachers.  W'lien  the  teachers,  my.sti- 
fied  and  confused  by  all  this,  asked  for  explanations,  they 
were  told  that  it  certainly  was  too  bad.  but  that,  really,  it  was 
necessary  under  the  new  law  and  the  existing  administration 
of  it.  riiat  they  and  their  friends  were  not  strongly  inlln- 
enced  by  this  jirocednre  to  snjiport  “  reform  "  at  the  ])olls. 
is  more  than  jirobable. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Jasper,  in  i89(),  and  the  selections 
then  made  for  his  associates,  made  it  plain  that  the  children 
of  the  city  were  not  to  receive  at  once  anything  like  the  full 
benefit  of  the  new  school  law.  .Mayor  Strong  a])preciated 
this,  and  the  movement  to  elect  President  (iilman  as  city  sup¬ 
erintendent  had  no  more  ardent  supporter  than  he.  Every¬ 
thing,  then,  that  the  Mayor  could  do  for  the  schools  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Strong.  fhat  some  of  bis  good  efforts  failed  is 
not  his  fault.  He  carries  with  him  to  bis  richly  deserved  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest  and  relief  from  jniblic  cares,  the  respect  and  the 
affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  many  future  generations 
of  school  children  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

A  word  must  be  added  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Peaslee,  who  has  declined  to  accept  the  reappointment  to 
the  Board  of  Education  tendered  him  by  .Mayor  Strong.  Dr. 
Peaslee  served  in  the  board  first  by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Hewitt,  and  afterward  by  appointment  of  Mayor  Strong. 
His  work  has  been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  schools,  and  in  intelligence,  devotion,  and 
ability  it  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  surpassed.  .\s  chair- 
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mail  of  the  supplies  committee  he  saved  the  city  money,  in¬ 
troduced  strict  business  methods,  and  did  more  for  the 
schools  than  had  ever  been  rlone  in  this  department  before 
As  chairman  of  the  buildings  committee  he  has  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  "  forward  ”  policy  of  Superintendent 
Snyder,  and  his  business  training,  clear  judgment,  and  wide 
information  made  him  an  invaluable  counselor.  Dr.  Peaslee 
will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and 
many  a  political  hanger-on  will  breathe  more  freely  after  his 
departure  from  the  board. 

Three  of  the  best-known  oculists  in  New  York  were  re¬ 
cently  recpiested  to  prepare,  for  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
report  on  the  best  colors  or  shades  for  schoolroom  decora¬ 
tion.  Their  report  has  recently  been  presented.  It  is  so  au¬ 
thoritative  that  we  reproduce  it  in  full,  for  the  guidance  of 
school  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in  other 
parts  of  the  country: 

The  Committee  appointed  by  tlie  Board  of  Education  in  July  last  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  the  most  desirable  color  to  be  used  in  paintiny  the  side 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  new  school  buildings,  and  of  the  older  buildings, 
when  the  tints  are  changed,  respectfully  present  the  following  report : 

A  member  of  the  committee  has  visited  a  number  of  the  school  buildings 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  as  follows  :  No.  23,  at  Mulberry  and  Bayard 
streets  ;  No.  30,  in  Eighty-eighth  Street,  between  .Second  and  Third  avenues  ; 
No.  103,  at  1 19th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue  ;  and  No.  105,  in  East  Fourth 
Street,  near  Avenue  C.  Your  Committee  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
latter  school,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  rloors,  and  the 
proportion  of  light-space  to  Hoor-space,  in  square  feet,  is  greatly  to  be 
commended. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  irlace  black¬ 
boards  on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  windows  in  any  classroom,  as  has 
occurred  in  one  or  two  instances,  as  the  light  is  reflected  into  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils.  In  most  of  the  classrooms  the  blackboards  have  been  correctly 
placed  on  the  side  walls,  so  that  the  light  strikes  them  at  an  angle  and  is 
reflected  at  a  corresponding  angle  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  pu|)ils. 

The  wall  space  between  the  surbase  and  chair-rail  in  the  various  schools 
visiteil  has  been  painted  a  dark  maroon.  This  seems  to  your  Committee 
too  markerl  a  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  side  walls  and  not  as  harmonious 
as  a  dark  yellow  or  light  brown,  without  any  admixture  of  red,  would  be. 

The  color  of  the  side  walls  and  ceilings  in  School  No.  105  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  If  any  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  color  of  the  walls  in  the 
future  in  this  or  other  buildings,  your  Committee  would  suggest  a  light  buff 
tint,  as  this  has  in  the  past  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  eyes  of 
teachers  and  pui)ils. 
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The  quantity  of  liglit  in  a  room  is  greatly  modified  by  the  color  of  the 
walls.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  should  never  be  chosen  in  the  painting 
or  decorating  of  schoolrooms,  as  much  light  is  lost  by  the  employment  of 
these  colors.  The  lighter  and  more  delicate  shades  of  yellow  or  gray  should 
be  chosen.  The  large  percentage  of  wall-space  often  occupied  by  black¬ 
boards  causes  much  loss  of  light.  For  this  reason  light-colored  woods 
should  be  selected  for  the  school  furniture,  and  for  the  woodwork  used  in 
the  construction  of  surbase,  doors,  and  windows. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  quantity  of  light  in  a  room  will  vary 
greatly  on  different  days,  and  during  different  parts  of  the  same  day,  and  is 
also  largely  dependent  on  the  exposure.  The  color  chosen  for  the  walls 
and  ceilings  should  therefore  be  estimated  for  the  least  favorable  conditions. 

It  has  seemed  to  your  Committee  that  the  woodwork  in  the  schoolrooms 
should  have  a  natural  finish  with  a  dull  surface,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
rellertion  of  light  to  a  minimum,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  varnisherl. 
But  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  Mr.  Snyder,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  your  Committee,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
of  Healtli  objects  to  wood  surfaces  which  are  not  treated  in  such  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  a  thorough  cleansing  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  objection 
is  valid,  and  would  be  ililficult  to  overcome  in  a  non-varnished  surface. 
Some  means  may,  however,  in  tlie  future  be  discovered  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 


I  he  eleventh  aiiiiiial  eiinvcntion  of  the  A.s.sociation  of  Col- 
Icj^es  and  Preparatory  Schools  t)f  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  was  held  at  X'assar  College  on  the  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  following  'rhanksgiving  Day.  The  attendance  was  very 
large,  nearly  four  hundred  delegates  registering  their  names. 
The  president  and  faculty  of  Vas.sar  extended  a  most  abun¬ 
dant  and  gracious  hosj)itality,and  the  meeting  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pre.sent. 

The  discussions  were  upon  the  theses  printed  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Revikw,  tho.se  advanced  by  Dr.  Sachs  of  New 
York  being  supported  with  especial  vigor  and  ability. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  an  informal  conference 
was  called  by  Secretary  Dewey  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  discuss  “  the  future  of  the  small  college,”  it 
being  feared  by  some  that,  between  the  rapidly  growing  high 
school  and  the  university,  the  college  may  be  crowded  out  of 
our  educational  system.  President  Raymond  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege  presided  at  the  conference,  and  there  was  a  pretty  vigor¬ 
ous  discussion.  The  following  resolution  was  finally  drawn 
up  for  adoption,  and  seemed  to  have  the  unanimous  approval 
of  those  present.  It  was  not.  however,  put  to  formal  vote: 
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Resolved,  That  in  tlie  judgment  of  this  Conference  it  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  that  a  liberal  training  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  following  the  work  of 
the  preparatory  or  secondary  school,  shall  be  maintained  and  insisted  upon 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for  university  studies,  properly  so  called,  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  professional  or  technical  in  character. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  college 
to  give  this  liberal  training. 

A  committee  consistitijr  of  Presidents  Taylor  of  Vassar, 
Stryker  of  Hamilton.  Brother  Justin  of  Manhattan,  Sharpless 
of  1  laverford,  and  Davis  of  Alfred,  was  appoitited  to  con¬ 
sider  what  further  steps,  if  any.  should  he  taken  by  the 
conference. 


Judge  Chester  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
\'ork  hatided  down  a  decision  on  Decemltcr  4  that  is  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  our  educational  system. 

'\  he  city  of  W’atervliet  has  a  poi)ulation  of  about  twenty- 
tive  thousand,  and  one  of  those  ingenif)usly  bad  modern  de¬ 
vices  known  as  a  bi-partisan  school  board.  Two  members 
of  this  board  were  Republicans  and  two  were  Democrats. 
This  board  fixed  September  7  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of 
the  schools.  During  August  many  attempts  were  made  to 
elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  corps  of  teachers,  janitors, 
and  truant  officers,  but  every  proposition  brought  forward 
was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote,  cast  on  party  lines.  September  7 
came  and  went,  and  the  children  of  Watervliet  were  not  in 
school.  Matters  dragged  along  in  this  intelligent  and  praise¬ 
worthy  condition  until  October  i,  when  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  and  designated 
teachers  to  open  the  schools.  He  was  promptly  enjoined  by 
the  court.  Then  the  matter  was  carried  where  it  should  have 
gone  long  before,  to  State  Superintendent  Skinner.  This 
officer  at  once  orderefl  the  W  atervliet  board  of  education 
to  appoint  the  necessary  number  of  qualified  teachers  and  to 
open  the  schools.  The.se  political  patronage-hunters  paid  no 
attention  to  Mr.  Skinner,  who  straightway,  on  October  4, 
j  took  charge  of  the  situation  himself.  He  designated  an  ad 

interim  superintendent,  teachers,  janitors,  and  truant  officers, 
j  On  October  5  the  schools  opened,  and  fifteen  hundred  Water- 
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vliet  children  have,  despite  their  worthy  Ijoard  of  education, 
been  receiving  instruction  ever  since. 

One-half  of  the  board  of  education  then  asked  the  court  to 
enjoin  the  State  Superintendent  from  pursuing  this  policy, 
and  as  a  result  to  turn  the  children  of  their  neighbors  into 
the  streets  again  until  they  could  carry  their  political  point. 
The  decision  of  Judge  Chester  denied  the  application  for 
an  injunction  and  upheld  Superintendent  Skinner’s  action 
absolutely. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Chester  lays  down  the  incontestable 
rule  that  the  public  school  is  a  State  and  not  a  local,  or  muni¬ 
cipal,  institution.  This  is  a  hard  lesson  for  many  school 
boards,  politicians,  and  newspapers  to  learn,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.  Indeed  on  it  depend  the  safety  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  particular  case  the 
local  school  board,  repre-senting  not  their  own  whims  but 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  refused  to  do  their  duty, 
and  a  higher  officer,  representing  those  .same  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  stepped  in  and  did  it  for  them.  The 
supreme  court  has  now  sustained  his  action. 

The  case  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  may  have  in  it 
the  means  of  at  least  partially  enlightening  those  reiterant 
persons  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  clatter  about  “  home  rule  ” 
in  school  administration. 


Superintendent  Jones  of  Cleveland  has  taken  hold  of  the 
subject  of  the  art  element  in  education  with  characteristic 
energy  and  directness.  Representations  of  the  great  art 
masterpieces  arc  to  be  placed  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  and 
the  children  familiarized  with  them.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
and  (|uickest  ways  to  overcome  the  desolate  and  barren  four- 
corneredness  of  so  much  of  American  life. 


President  (lilnian's  admirable  historical  discourse,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  on  October  28  last,  has  appeared 
in  printed  form.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  instructive 
survey  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  half  century,  as  well 
as  of  Yale’s  contributions  to  it. 
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State  Superintendent  Schaeffer,  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  announces  tlie  dates  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  meeting  as  Fel)ruary  22,  23,  and  24.  A  round-trip 
rate  of  one  first-class  fare  has  been  granted  by  the  South 
Eastern  Passenger  Association. 


1  he  Regents  of  the  I’niversity  f)t  the  State  of  New  York 
have  issued,  in  one  convenient  volume,  a  compilation  of  all 
the  laws,  ordinances,  and  by-laws  governing  higher  education 
in  the  State  of  New  't'ork.  (  )rdinance  56,  however,  is  a  dead 
letter,  as  will  apj)ear  from  consulting  the  editorial  pages  of 
this  Review  for  September.  1807.  It  reads: 

The  l)a(  liclor's  decrees  in  art,  ])lnloso|)liy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the 
tloctor’s  de};ree  in  pliilosopliy,  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  University,  or 
by  any  itistitntion  in  this  State,  ctxuui  fionoris." 


h'rom  the  interesting,  and  usually  accurate,  statistical 
tables  published  in  the  Harvard  "radaalcs’  magazine  for  De¬ 
cember.  it  is  easy  tt)  compare  the  registered  attendance, 
during  the  present  half-year,  at  several  of  the  largest  institu¬ 
tions  for  higher  education  in  this  country.  Unfortunately 
figures  from  Chicago  University  are  lacking. 

Jn  the  (iraduate  School,  or  Philosophischc  Pakidtat,  there 
are  enrolled,  at  Harvard.  268:  at  Yale,  254;  at  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  220:  and  at  Columbia.  207. 

In  the  Law  School  there  are  enrolled  at  Michigan,  711;  at 
Harvard,  537:  at  Columbia.  359:  at  Yale.  200;  and  at  Wis¬ 
consin,  177. 

In  the  Medical  School  there  are  enrolled,  at  Columbia,  725; 
at  Harvard,  5^1 ;  at  Michigan.  426;  at  Johns  Hopkins,  180; 
and  at  Yale.  12(). 

Of  undergraduates,  or  college  students.  Harvard  has  2204; 
Yale,  1726;  Michigan.  1485:  Wisconsin.  1028;  Princeton, 932: 
Columbia.  683;  and  Johns  Hopkins,  185. 

The  most  gratifying  features  of  these  statistics  are  the 
large  and  increasing  (iraduate  Schools,  and  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School.  Growth  in  these  institutions  is  legitimate 
university  expansion,  with  no  “  padded  rolls  for  none  but 
college-trained  students  are  admitted. 
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Despite  the  guerrilla  warfare  that  is  being  waged  against 
Colonel  Parker  and  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  impair  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  or  to 
draw  them  elsewhere.  Professor  Jackman  has  recently  de¬ 
clined  a  very  tempting  offer  to  succeed  Earl  Barnes  at 
Stanford  University,  and  several  other  teachers  in  the  school 
have  preferred  to  share  its  fortunes  rather  than  to  beat  a 
.retreat  under  cover  of  a  larger  salary. 


In  his  Thank.sgiving  Day  .sermon  at  Plymouth  Church, 
lirooklyn,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  paid  a  richly  deserveil  tribute 
to  Superintendent  Maxwell  in  these  words; 

"  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  honor  and  praise  of  one  whose  work  in  this 
Jiorough  of  Itrooklyn  is  little  known  and  little  appreciated — our  school 
superintendent.  Under  his  administration — and  it  has  been  conducted 
under  an  archaic  system,  well  fitted  for  village  life,  but  not  for  a  great  city, 
with  the  difficulties  and  impediments  necessarily  thrown  in  his  way,  by  lack 
of  means  sometimes  and  lack  of  pidtlic  interest  at  all  times — under  his 
administration  we  have  a  boys’  anil  a  girls’  high  school  well  worthy  to  be 
classed  among  the  best,  furnishing  the  higher  education  ;  an  admirable 
industrial  school,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  it,  furnishing  the  broader  edu¬ 
cation  ;  a  good  disciplinary  training  school,  providing  education  for  the 
truants  and  the  boys  who  need  reform  ;  and  the  beginning  of  a  kindergarten 
system  for  the  little  children  who  have  no  training  or  ill-training  at  home. 
Honor  him,  and  thank  (iod  for  the  educational  progress  we  have  made  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  in  the  last  ten  years.  Mow  much  before  1  know  not ;  1  speak 
of  the  ten  years  that  1  have  been  here.  1  believe  with  our  public-school 
system,  supplemented  as  it  is  with  our  private  schools,  the  Packer,  the 
Adelphi,  the  Polytechnic,  anil  Pratt,  anil  the  other  less  widely  known,  and 
on  the  other  hand  supplemented  by  our  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  like  of  which 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  seen  in  any  city  on  this  continent,  or  on  any 
other,  I  believe  Brooklyn  may  well  claim  to-day  to  be  one  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  cities,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  preserve  anil  enrich  and  enlarge  the  heritage  we  have  received.’' 


Poor  old  IMato  has  “  passetl  "  again.  I'liis  time  he  lias 
“  passed  ”  Afr.  Jenkins,  a  professor  of  physiology  in  Stanford 
University.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  ptibli.shed  his  Commencement 
•Address,  delivered  in  May  last,  on  “  The  Passing  of  Plato.” 
Among  other  abundant  evidences  that  Plato  did  the  “  pass¬ 
ing  ”  and  that  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins  who  was  "  jiassed,”  are 
the.se  sentences: 

■■  With  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  they  [Socrates  and  Plato]  did  the 
race  a  disservice  that  became  a  bar  to  progress  for  the  ages  that  follow'ed.” 
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“  Thiougli  all  this  long  period  of  pure  thinking  [from  Socrates  to  the 
Renaissance]  no  contribution  of  value  to  progress  can  be  pointed  out.” 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  philosophy.  .  . 
'1  wo  or  three  things  must  happen.  She  must  give  up  that  solemn  bluff  that 
the  philosopher  knows  more  of  each  science  than  any  of  the  specialists  in 
the  sciences  know.  .She  must  give  up  her  function  of  being  the  science  ot 
all  sciences." 

To-day  still,  in  the  courses  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  most  conservative  atul  I’lato-ridden  institutions  that  remain  to  us,  is 
giveti  a  meager  place  to  the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  nature  ;  that  is,  the 
sciences,  history,  literature,  and  art.  I>ut  the  lime  is  at  hand  when  th.it 
self-suiricient  jiliilosophy  which  so  largely  dotninates  the  thought  in  out- 
lower  schools  must  succumb  to  the  movement  of  the  times.” 

“Theologians,  llegeliatis,  atid  I’latonists  of  whatever  twist  have  cause  to 
fear  the  scientific  method;  but  least  of  all  should  the  student  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  make  faces  at  the  scientist,  and  becotne  emotional,  not  to  say  hysterical, 
at  the  scientific  method.” 

“The  scientific  spirit  has  suffered  sotiiewh.it  by  its  contact  with  tiir 
university." 

Platon  cst  mart!  I'ii'c  Mr.  .Icnkin.w' 


.\t  the  j^reat  winter  tneetin^s  of  the  State  teaeliers’  a.ssoeia- 
tions  in  the  West,  held  last  week.  Dr.  Harris  s])()ke  iti  Iowa 
and  Nebraska.  IVesident  Andrews  of  lirown  University  in 
Kati.sas.  I ’resident  Draiier  of  Illinois  iti  Califortiia,  Colonel 
Parker  of  Chicatro  in  Colorado.  Professor  P>utler  of  Columbia 
University  in  Wiscotisin  and  Minnesota,  and  William  Hawley 
Smith  of  T’eoria  in  Indiana. 


A  majority  of  the  Paltimore  Board  of  Education,  acting;' 
upon  the  tiry;ent  recommendation  of  .Superintendent  Wise, 
has  adopted  a  series  of  civil-service  regulations  to  govern 
the  appointment  and  |)romotion  of  teachers.  While  the.se 
rules  are  far  from  perfect,  they  are  a  long  step  in  advance, 
and  enlightened  ])ul)lic  sentiment  may  be  depencEd  upon  to 
cause  their  steady  improvement. 
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